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A Beautiful Window 


An artistic door and a charming window do 
more to beautify a room than any other two 
things. You can make an artistic doorway and 
a charming window at a very moderate cost by 
using the adjustable arches. They are made 80 
they can be readily fitted to any window oF 
door. They make finer effects than Moorish 
fretwork at not one quarter the cost. They a 
made with artistic cut glass jewel — a 
without. These arches are not made up like thé 
cheap fretwork that you buy by the square foot, 
but are specially designed, and, by the applic 
tion of a recent invention, are so made that ang 
particular door or window can be readily 
easily fitted. Made in white and gold, or aé 
antique oak, or cherry, or ash. They are nob 
“in the trade,” but are sold direct from thé 
manufactory. I want a good agent in each 
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ders. It is a pleasant and profitable business 
Write for a descriptive circular and terms. 
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your place. If have an agent in your place, 
will send your application to the agent. 

This business is particularly pleasant for 
lady, and, as above stated, requ no canvas# 
ing. Send for a descriptive circular at once, 
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Mnnouncement. 


VERY promise made for the May issue of THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME 
AND Country, New York, has been tulfilled. And much more. An important 
article inthe current number is by Chauncey M. Depew (our own Chauncey). In this are 
discussed “Populism: Free Silver: The Monroe Doctrine: International Arbitration.” 
The topics are timely. Above all, they express the sentiments of an earnest American on 
several subjects of general interest to the people. ‘‘The Public Library and Public Mo- 
rality,’’ by C. P. Longwell, and “ Favorite Sons,” by Jos, W. Kay, are also contributions of 
merit and timely in their appearance. — 

No more attractive portrayal of the people of Norway and Sweden can be found any- 
where than in anarticle entitled “ Scandinavian Customs and Characters,” by Hjalmarhjorth 
Boyesen, which appears in the current number of THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME 
AND CounTRY, New York. It was perhaps the great author’s last work prior to his death. 
The text is embellished with 1o illustrations. ‘Communion in a Village Church,” from a 
painting by Nordenberg; “The Struggle for Existence,” from a painting by Christian 
Krogh; “The Last Sacrament,” from a painting by Adolf Tidemand; ‘Sentenced to 
Death,” from a painting by C. Hansen, and “ Grandmother’s Bridal Crown,” being among 
them. 

Lovers of art will turn with satisfaction to the illustrations in THE MONTHLY ILLUS- 
TRATOR AND HOME AND Country, New York, for May. In “Eminent Living Artists,” 
by Rufus R. Wilson, the great American sculptor, Daniel Chester French, reproductions 
of many of whose works are given, is discussed admirably. This is true also of “An 
American Landscape Painter, Arthur Parton,” by Gilbert Cranmer, and ‘“‘ Modern Schools 
of Painting,” by Edgar M. Ward. In the latter, “ Romantic Painting in France” is the 
theme. ‘The Academy and Society Exhibitions,” by Edward Hildane, is another attrac- 
tive feature. 

VARIETY of contents and an abundance of charming illustrations mark THE MONTHLY 
ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME AND Country, New York, this month. The current number of 
the magazine is also rich in its contributors. Among them are Chauncey M. Depew, 
Hjalmarhjorth Boyesen (now deceased), Edgar M. Ward, Edward Hildane, Rufus R. 
Wilson, Gilbert Cranmer, Horatio C. King and William Sidney Hillyer. And there are 
others. 

AMONG the magazines of the current month, none of them contain a greater variety 
of subjects or a greater wealth of illustrations than THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND 
HoME AND Country, New York. The literary matter is of a high order and the pictures 
are grand. Art in painting and statuary, history, travel, fiction, a well-written criticism 
of the stage, the men and women of the hour who for the moment engage a large share 
of public notice, and some recollections of Gen. W. T. Sherman are among the attractions. 
“The Story of a Child,” by Arabella Ward, is another feature. Indeed there is some- 
thing for everybody. 

THE June and succeeding numbers of THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME AND 
Country, New York, will equal if not exceed in beauty and interesting text matter any 
of the monthlies of the present day. Asanart magazine it will endeavor to hold the high 
place it has already gained and strive to deserve a higher one in public favor, on the princi- 
ple that “there is always room at the top.” Asa magazine for the American people, it 
will be made more attractive and interesting to every member of the home-circle, especially 
so with regard to current events in which all the people feel an underlying interest. 
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EMINENT LIVING ARTISTS. 


IV.—DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH. 


BY RUFUS R. WILSON. 


CULPTURE has been the last of the 
fine arts totake root in America. 
Painting had had its disciples among us 
for more than half a century when in 1785 
Houdon was persuaded by Jefferson and 
Franklin to come from France to this 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH. 


country to make a statue of Washington, 
there being no native sculptor counted 
competent to undertake the work, and 
more than thirty years later we find no less 
a man than John Adanis writing to a 
French sculptor, who wished to make his 
portrait: “The age of sculpture has not 
yet arrived in this country, and I hope it 
will be long before it does. I would not 
give six pence ‘for a statue by Phidias.”’ 
An unpromising field this for the sculptor, 
but when Adams wrote in 18'8 the men 
were already born who were to_ place 
sculpture prominently and permanently 
before the public. Among these were 


Horatio Greenough and Hiram Powers, 
both born in 1805. Greenough, a man of 
fine impulses and tireless energy, was the 
first American to execute a group in 
marble, and Powers seems to have been 
far greater than the works he has left be- 
hind him. 
Greenough and 


Powers, with Hart, 


Brown, Crawford, Story, Randolph Rog- 
ers, Ball and others belonging to the same 
period, were trained abroad and spent 
the greater part of their professional ca- 


A PORTRAIT BUST OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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A PORTRAIT BUST OF A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


- reers in Italy, finding their masters in the 
sculptors of Greece and the Renaissance, 
with results finished and pleasing in ex- 
ecution, but so often weak and insipid in 
conception that they leave the observer 
cold. However, the era of 
imitation was destined to be 
short-lived, and in Erastus D. 
Palmer, still living at the ripe 
age of seventy-nine, we find 
sculptor who, discarding 
foreign models and foreign 
ideals, elected with fine inde- 
pendence to work out his art 
and his career in his own way. 
Mr. Palmer's statues and bas- 
reliefs are marked by many of 
the defects and shortcomings 
always found in the work of 
a self-taught artist — he was 
a carpenter and a cutter of 
cameos before he became a 
sculptor—but all show consis- 
tent devotion to ideals that 
are wholly original and thor- 
oughly American. And the 
national note struck by Mr. 
Palmer is found repeated with 
added clearness, beauty and 
force in the work of John 
Quincy Adams Ward and 
John Rogers, two men who 
more than all others have in- 
fluenced the art of sculpture 


EMINENT LIVING ARTISTS. 


in this country up to the present time. The 
first-named, a thoroughly trained crafts- 
man, gave inthe splendid “ Indian Hunter”’ 
of his youth an earnest of what his work was 
to be, and the !ong list of admirable statues 
and symbolic figures that have followed it 
have not only shown unswerving devotion 
to American ideals, but have done noble 
service in creating a receptive and willing 
audience for the sculptors of a later day. 
Though laboring in a more modest field, 
Mr. Rogers has shown the same fidelity to 
national impulses and aspirations, and, 
perhaps, has done even more than Mr. 
Ward to popularize the art of sculpture 
among us. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that without the works and example of 
the three men I have named, all of whom 
received their training and have wrought 
out their destiny on their native soil, the 
brilliant development in American sculpt- 
ure that has been in progress during the 
last twenty years would have been im- 
possible. 

“We belong to our. belongings,” Thack- 
eray makes one of his heroines say, and it 
is only by a résumé, however brief, of the 
history of American sculpture that one is 


GALLAUDET AND HIS FIRST DEAF-MUTE PUPIL. 
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able to understand and appreciate the 
career of such a man as Daniel Chester 
French, who has won fame—and fame that 

ill endure—by taking up and carrying to 
a higher level the work begun by Palmer, 
Ward and Rogers. It is no mean pleasure 
to write of the career of a man like Mr. 
French, a career that is still in the making, 
but which from the first has been serious, 
thoughtful and worthy of all respect and 
promises to so continue to the end. He 
was born in Exeter, New Hampshire, in 
1850, and is descended from Puritan stock. 
When he was ten years old his parents re- 
moved to Concord, Mass., then the home 
of Emerson and Alcott, where the re- 
mainder of his youth was spent, amid 
associations that could not but incite to 
aspiration and seriousness. May Alcott, 


GENERAL LEWIS CASS. 
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A STUDY OF A CHILD. 


the gifted artist, gave him his first lessons 
in art. Later he studied for several years 
under Dr. William Rimmer, and then 
spent a brief period in the studio of J. Q. 
A. Ward, who gave him most valuable 
instruction in the technique, the pure 
trade part of his vocation. 

In 1875, after seven years of continuous 
study, Mr. French saw his first sculptured 
work, “The Minute Man,” unveiled on the 
old battlefield of Concord. It is a direct, 
well-executed work, giving admirable ex- 
pression to the resolute, defiant alertness 
which one associates with the figure in his- 
tory for which it stands, the young man 
turning at the hurrying call of the messen- 
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ger from his labors in the fields and in- 
stantly ready for duty, and marked also by 
the dignity, the simplicity and the natural- 
ness that from the beginning have char- 
acterized Mr. French’s art. During 1875 
and 1876 he studied under Thomas Ball 
in Florence, where he began his first ideal 


THE MINUTE MAN,—=CONCORD, MASS, 


figure, the “ Awakening of Endymion,” a 
tentative, thoughtful effort, though not 
without evidence of immaturity in concep- 
tion and execution. 

Following his return to America Mr. 
French executed allegorical groups for 
che post-offices at St. Louis, Boston and 
Philadelphia, all graceful and pleasing in 
their way, bv* without the moving signifi- 
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cance that marks sculpture of the first or- 
der. ‘lo the same period also belong the 
“ Study of a Child,” reproduced elsewhere, 
“The May Queen,” “ Daybreak,” a high 
relief in marble, Elsie Venner,” a bas- 
relief in marble, and a number of small 
figures and groups, which, put in parian 

, and plaster, achieved instant 
popularity, but conveyed no 
message that is worth remem- 
bering. However, in busts of 
Emerson and Alcott, executed 
in 1882, Mr. French respond- 
ed intuitively to a sympathetic 
motive and wrought for us 
two impressively truthful types 
of the Yankee genius—types 
in which he found much that 
was kin to his own tempera- 
ment and turn of mind 

Still, I am persuaded that as 
a sculptor he did not feel the 
ground firmly under his feet 
until in 1883 he began the ex- 
ecution of the Harvard statue. 
He was now master of himself 
and his art and rose easily and 
naturally to his great subject. 
The task imposed was by no 
means an easy one—he was 
asked not only to recreate the 
form and lineaments of a man 
of whom all authentic portraits 
have perished, but to depict a 
Puritan type that no sculptor 
had as yet attempted, that of 
the scholar and thinker as em- 
bodied in the founder of our 
oldest university—but the re- 
sult is its own justification, 
for, in addition to resolution 
and repose, there is an urbane 
gravity, an almost pensive 
thoughtfulness in the figure 
now crowning the stately ped- 
estal amid the Cambridge trees 
that one feels belongs by 
right to the sculptor’s theme. 
In every detail of the Harvard statue cau- 
tion, reserve and a taste as refined as it is 
exacting are dominant. 

Indeed, this severe self-repression might 
by the thoughtless be accepted for cold- 
ness and timidity, were it not that these are 
qualities impossible to ascribe to so true 
an artist.as Mr. French from the first has 
shown himself to be, and had he not in his 
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next important work demonstrated that, 
with a fitting theme in hand, he could give 
eloquent expression to sentiment and emo- 
tion. I refer to the memorial to Gallaudet 
which stands in Washington, and which 
was designed by him in 1888, after a sec- 
ond period of study and travel in Europe. 
Gallaudet, as every one knows, was the 
first benefactor of the deaf and dumb in 
this country, and with this fact as a theme 
Mr. French created a groupcharged to the 
full with sentiment and poetic feeling. 
The beneficent teacher is seated with his 
arm around the deaf-mute girl at his side, 
his first pupil The right hand of each is 
uplifted in the making of their talk and 
their faces are turned to each other in 
silent interrogation and reply. ‘There is 
true pathos and tenderness in the group— 
the wild beauty of the child’s eerie face 
baffles description—but its chief merit as a 
work of art lies in its dignity and simplicity 
and, most of all, in the fine skill, resulting 
from patient study and long experience, 
with which the fixity of monumental art is 
forced to give expression tothe movement 
and poignancy of human life. Thus con- 
sidered, it holds a place apart in American 
sculpture, and it was, perhaps, as a relief 


A HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL. 


from the effort which it entailed, that we 
next find the sculptor engaged upon the 
severely realistic statue of General Lewis 
Cass, now in the Capitol 


at Washington, and the 
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AN ANGEL FOR THE CLARK MONUMENT, FOREST HILLS CEMETERY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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colossal bronze memorial 
to Thomas Starr King at 
San Francisco, in which, 
with due allowance for 
difference in time and sub- 
ject, he retraced the ground 
» covered in his John Har- 
vard. 

The World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago in its effect on Amer- 
ican art proved epoch-mak- 
‘ing in more ways than 
‘one. It widened immense- 
ly popular appreciation and 
love for the beautiful, and 
é it gave a truly national 
“Ss fame to many artists until 
, then known only to a limit- 
ed circle. One of these 
was Mr. French. Before 
that time his career had 
~ been a promise, but with 
the crowded, eventful days 
of the summer of 1893 it 
became a brilliant fulfil- 
ment, which placed him 
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THE FARMER. 
Modelled by D.C. French and E. C. Potter. 


THE TEAMSTER. 
Modelled by D.C. French and E. C. Potter. 
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in the very front rank of his profession. 
“Majestic” was the first term applied 
by visitors to the Fair to his towering 
statue of the Republic fronting the Court 
of Honor and to his Columbus Quad- 
tiga reared above the peristyle behind 
it. They were that and much more, for, 
aside from the stately grandeur and the 
austere simplicity which always attend the 
adequate treatment of heroic subjects, 


289 


merit and its abiding charm. From a 
purely technical standpoint the Quadri- 
ga deserved even higher praise than the 
Republic. Surmounting the triumphal 
arch in the centre of the peristyle which 
screened the buildings from the lake and 
showing Columbus riding forth in a chariot 
drawn by mettled chargers and attended 
by pages mounted and on foot, the theme 
presented seemed to call for classic treat- 


INDIAN CORN, 
Modelled by D.C. French and Edward C. Potter. 


they were imbued and vitalized by a spirit 
and style which, borrowed from no other 
school or country, were clearly native and 
distinctively American, and which showed 
that the sculptor, with a keenness and ac- 
curacy of vision that amounted to genius, 
had from the flotsam and jetsam of our 
national life sifted and laid fast hold of 
those qualities that are basic and elemental. 
There was in Mr. French’s superb goddess 
a severity of line and a management of 
drapery that recalled the antique, but its 
beauty was its own. It was the noble in- 
terpretation by a reflective and independent 
American of what, I am firmly persuaded, 
will in due time come to be regarded as the 
American idea. And therein lay its chief 


ment, but Mr. French, without disregard- 
ing the exigencies of his task, handied it 
with a simplicity and a broad virility that 
assured complete success. Nor should 
mention be neglected of his other work at 
the Fair, his virile “‘Teamster” and 
“ Farmer,” and his “ Indian Corn,” with 
its superbly modelled female figure, in all 
of which groups the credit for carving the 
animals belongs in the main to Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Potter. 

More recently there has come from Mr. 
French’s studio an admirable ideal figure 
of ‘‘ History,” for the new National Li- 
brary at Washington, and a figure group 
and portrait bust of the late John Boyle 
O'Reilly, which are to adorn a monument 
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CHIMNEY BREAST AND GAS BRAZIER. 


to the memory of the poet that is to be set 
up in Boston during the coming summer. 
A flat obelisk in granite, broad and embel- 
lished in low relief with certain Celtic de- 
signs, forms a background on the one hand 
for the bust and on the other for a statu- 
esque group representing Hibernia, with 
Patriotism and Poetry on either hand. 

As a whole the O'Reilly group is so well 
balanced, so graceful and impressive, that 
I should be tempted to deal with it at 
greater length, had I not reserved for final 
examination the monument which, though 
antecedent in point of time, remains as yet 
the noblest expression of Mr. French's 
genius. I refer to the Milmore memorial, 
finished and cast in Paris in 1891, and ex- 
hibited at the Salon of the following year, 
where, though poorly placed and in a bad 
light, it attracted much attention and won 
its author a medal of the third class. It 
represents “The Angel of Death and the 
Sculptor,” and now stands above the grave 
of Martin Milmore, a young Irish sculptor 
who died in Boston in 1887. To say that it 
is the finest example of high relief sculp- 
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tured during the last half 
century is to state only a 
partial truth. 

Mr. French sought in 
this memorial not only to 
symbolize the sudden cur- 
tailment of a life dedicated 
to plastic art, but the in- 
soluble mystery which 
stands forever between life 
and death,and he accom- 
'plished his purpose by 
means as simple as they are 
lofty and poetic. A stal- 
wart young sculptor stands 
me before a design of a sphinx 
which he is cutting in low 
relief from the background. 
His right arm is drawn 
back, the whole body 
= braced; his left hand holds 
his chisel firmly, and he 
1s wholly absorbed in his 
me work. As he stands with 
chisel and hammer uplift- 
ed, a stately female figure, 
the angel of death, ap- 
proaches and arrests the 
* hand in its task. There 
Eis a sprig of poppy in her 

right hand, and her left 

rests gently, even regret- 
fully, upon the point of the eager chisel. 
The sculptor presents a type of youthful 
strength superbly modelled, and the angel, 
with her slowly moving form and _ out- 
stretched arm, is magnificent in the resist- 
less sweep of her carriage. ‘The impres- 
sion of beauty, of lofty sentiment nobly 
enshrined, which it leaves upon the be- 
holder is an abiding one. 

Only a sculptor who with steadfastness 
of purpose has from tiie first cultivated 
seriousness, simplicity and that fine qual- 
ity that best deserves to be called classic, 
only one whose years have been given to 
loyal, single-minded service of high and 
pure ideals, could speak as Mr. French 
has spoken in the Milmore memorial. His 
message is a timely and weighty one, and 
upon the heed our sculptors give to it and 
to its admonition — all the more mean- 
ing because unconsciously conveyed—that 
work of the first order, the work that 
distinguishes the master from the clever 
craftsman, is the result always of reflection 
and independent effort, lies in large meas- 
ure the future of plastic art in America, 
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O* catching sight of the Black Sea 
we make a neat curve, and pro- 
ceeding at full speed, aided by the cur- 
rent, we rush by astonished Constantinople 
with our signal horn blowing at full blast. 
The ‘Turks and European settlers respond 
with shouts and some hurrahs as we dis- 
appear in the fog of the Sea of Mar- 
mora. We rush through the Sea of Mar- 
mora with similar é/at, and through the 
Dardanelles, scarcely delaying to telegraph 


IN PIR-EUS, 


our thanks to his majesty the Sultan for 
the courteous treatment we had experi- 
enced in his country, and the next morning 
we were plunging among the snow-clad 
Grecian isles. 

Friday, February 27.—The air is some- 
what milder than in Constantinople, but 
our hopes are centred in Malta, where we 
expect to find an agreeable temperature. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE BLACK SEA. 


FROM CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY C. W. ALLERS. 
Illustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


THe or Homer. 


Towards nine o’clock we lay at anchor off 
Pirzeus surrounded by numerous boats. 
The same picture everywhere from stem 
to stern. We grin over the rails at the 
passing show. Shouting, recommendation 
of hotels, abuse of each other and quarrel- 
jing. No sooner has a leading combatant 
fought his way to the foot of the ladder 
and mounted it, than he is seized by our 
blond coolies, who pitch the customer, 
head-foremost, down among his fellows 
—one tumbling over 
the other in the boat. 
Dense masses of the 
rascals snarling at each 
other. ‘Then the steps 

ph are raised a little, and 
Fak the screws make so 
strong a current that 
the whole fleet is swept 
to a distance. The 
silvery morning light re- 
veals the buildings and 
numerous ships. Many 
war-ships outside. ‘To facilitate landing 
the steps were lowered on both sides 
of the ship, and the fight among the 
boatmen for the passengers was lively. 
I had arranged with friends Lange and 
Niffen to visit this classic spot in com- 
pany. The thickest of the crowd was 
soon dispersed, and we were put ashore 
for one drachma a head. We _ were 
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THE ACROPOLIS FROM THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER OLYMPUS. 


received as usual by mild, smiling cus- 
toms officials. They are even more cour- 
teous than the Swiss and Italian custom- 
house officials, who are always very polite 
to travellers, while our Germans always 
want to save their “ Vaterland” by wring- 
ing a few unwillingly produced groschen 
from the stranger. 

We at once hired a curricle and started 
for Athens (three miles distant). All the 
mountains covered with light snow, like 
the frosting on a wedding-cake. Great 
picturesque masses of the populace had 
arisen, and so too had the sun. All was in 
harmony with this historic, 
region. ‘The fields were coy- 
ered with young wheat and a 
sprinkling of olive-trees. Soon 
the Acropolis and Asten came 
into view, then the Lykabettos 
and Museion. Alas! what end- 
less grief has this region caused 
to the higher scholars in Ger- 
man schools! 

At first a carriage and foot 
tour through the clean but 
strikingly slow town. No sign 
of life on the streets, nothing 
but a fearfui amount of dust. 
Frequently we had mingled 
snow and dust, hot sun and 
piercing wind together. The 
simoom-like whirlwinds which 
rose in every corner and com- 
pelled us to close eyes, nose 
and mouth and wrap our man- 
tles around us were horrible. 
But residents familiar with the 
place say that this is nothing 
in comparison with the sum- 
mer dust.  Uninteresting 
stores and shameless demands 


‘on the part of the store- 
keepers if one asks the 
price of a trifle; for exam- 
ple, for a Grecian fez with 
a long curtain tassel, 24-40 

francs. The people here 

_ appear to be more rascally 

' and knavish than in “ beau- 

_tiful Naples.” That's say- 

| ing a great deal, but our ex- 

| periences appeared to justify 

; the conclusion. Fortunately 

Pirzeus and the ship are not 

far away and easily reached 

by rail and boat. Only 

a few passengers thought of remaining 

ashore, and these had the wool well pulled 

over their eyes. The hotel keeper re- 
ported that the competing firm of Cook & 

Son had engaged nearly all his rooms, an- 

ticipating that all the passengers would 

remain ashore. If it is true, he must have 
put his foot well into it, for nearly all of 
us returned to the ship. The only things 
sold on the streets were sugar-cane and 
sweets; so it does not appear that trade is 
very flourishing here. 
public and a few soldiers with tassels on 
the points of their shoes. There was 


A PAPER-WEIGHT. 


A modern-looking’ 
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nothing else to be seen. A good town to 
sleep in if it were not for the dust. In 
one of the markets only there was a pup- 
pet theatre erected, with a full house as 
we have it in St. Pauli. The best jokes in 
modern Greek were flying around us, but 
unfortunately we could not understand 
them. 

Afterthe puppet show came the Acrop- 
polis. That is verily a magnificent, im- 
pressive mass of ruins. It is a pity that 
the stupid new town is so close to it. The 
Acropolis, I believe, has been described 
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DAPHNI CLOISTER IN DAPHNI PASS. 


elsewhere, and people generally are ac- 
quainted with its chief features. Never- 
theless the simple tourist as he reaches 
the top of the steps, breathless, may well 
be excused for asking, “ Where, in the 
name of Fortune, have we got to now?” 

The colors of the old marble are beauti- 
ful and warm in tone, but as the disap- 
pointed Hamburger said of Rome, it was 
all “ old.” 

The poetical sentiment awakened at first 
sight of these classic ruins soon gave way 
to a covetous desire to possess some frag- 


RUINS OF ELEUSIS. 


|| 
| 


‘*SAY, WORTHY FELLOW-TRAVELLER, WHERE ARE 
WE NOW?” 
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ment of them as a memorial. Appropria- 
tion of pieces for paper-weights was the 
order of the day, and every pocket was 
crammed with fragments of marble. | 
noticed one old gentleman behind a wall, 
armed with a cannon-bail, heaps of which 
were lying around, and busily hammering 
away at a temple, and appropriating whole 
pillars and capitals, regardless of the 
watchman, who of course could not be 
everywhere at once. He would have tak- 
en the cannon-ball with him, too, if it had 
not been so heavy, for that, too, was historic, 
although not a relic of classic times. It is 
indeed a marvel that even a fragment of 
the old ruin remains. We saw, lying there 
too, the famous little lion’s head, which, 
although so often removed, always reap- 
pears. So the world goes. 

There lies a beautiful antique little lion’s 
head, so tempting to steal, and not too 
big to crowd into one’s pocket. A mere 
fragment from a heap of ruins. There 
goes the watchman and turns his back 
towards us. Quick! and the lion has dis- 
appeared in the coat-pocket. We pursue 
our way, innocently admiring the ruins. 


VEGETATION ON THE HEIGHTS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 
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The watchman approaches. ... “ Where is 
the lion’s head? It was there just now. 
Pray, gentlemen, can you tell where it is? 
I am very sorry, but I shall have to search 
you.” The lion is produced—great per- 
plexity, threatening, wrinkling of the brows 
on the part of the watchman. At first in- 
exorable: he is responsible for the lion : 
but gradually his tone softens. Much 
backsheesh soothes him, and much more 
backsheesh still renders him oblivious to 
duty and of the fact that the lion is once 


How cheerful it was on board with elec- 
tric lights, music and the number of pass- 
engers reduced. I wanted a mode opera 
and addressed myself to bandmaster 
Archer, who gave us “Figaro’s Wed- 
ding” and a potpourri from “A Night 
in Venice.” 

Saturday, February 28.—A trip to Eleu- 
sis in Gage’s coaches. Four passengers 
to each coach, as is the established custom. 
We were well repaid for our journey. The 
Paphni Pass, the cloister with its old 


THE DEPARTURE FROM GREECE. 


more stowed away. The offender, thank- 
ful to have escaped, hastens to the town 
with the coveted lion in his pocket ; but lo! 
the next morning the visitor to the Acrop- 
olis finds the lion lying in the same place 
and the watchman guarding it as jeal- 
ously as before Whether this is the work 
of an organized association or a private 
enterprise, I don’t know. Down in the 
town we found a Greek restaurant where 
the eating was good and cheap. Maca- 
roni and soup-meat and Greek wine of 
much the same character as the Italian 
“Barolo.” Ata quarter to four we took 
train for Pirzeus, and returned aboard. 


mosaics, then the bleeding remains of a 
donkey, from which we drove away the 
poor wolves or other beasts. ‘The glimpse 
of the bay from Eleusis, and the Isle of 
Salamis, magnificent, simple and beauti- 
ful. We soon reached the ruins of Eleu- 
sis, which is still capable of furnishing an 
endless supply of paper-weights. We 
drank Eleusinian wine, had a delightful 
return journey, came by the railroad to 
Athens, and on board in right time for the 
usual tam-tam-bums. In the evening beer- 
concert again. 

Sunday, March 1.—Our ever-ready band 
awoke us with a choral, then the Day of 
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ON THE VOYAGE TO MALTA. 


the Lord, and after that flag-parade, the 
guns of the war-ships roaring their accom- 
paniment. Cloudless sky, but land and 
ships thickly covered with snow, which 
soon disappears in the warm sun. All 
sorts of ministers visited our ship and 
then the ships of war. On leaving these 
latter, salvos were fired in their honor. 
Some of the passengers got it into their 
heads that the cannonading was in our 
honor, and suggested that we make our 
acknowledgments by means of the brightly- 
polished cat’s-head on deck. At noon the 
sky again clouded, and on our departure a 
heavy snow-storm with gigantic flakes. 


Not much in keeping with our ideals of 
Grecian seas. 

Much waving of hats and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Our band, in the absence of 
any Grecian national hymn in their reper- 
toire, play a Greek Yankee Doodle. But 
scarcely have we passed the Mole than 
we are Prussians again, and announce 
the fact by our colors. High black sea, 
in which the snow-flakes sink and disap- 
pear. Well, the wind comes from aft and 
there’s not much rolling. A_ beautiful 
evening sky and picturesque coasts. Dur- 
ing the night we round the last points of 
Greece. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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By Olin L. Warner. Soon to be unveiled in Boston, 
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SCANDINAVIAN CUSTOMS AND CHARACTER. 


BY HJALMARHJORTH BOYESEN. 


is nothing that offends a Nor- 

wegian more than to be taken for a 
Swede; and I have been told that Swedes do 
not feei as complimented as they ought to 
if you call them Norwegians. At public 
banquets and in official deliverances they 
yet style each other brothers and_ profess 
the most laudable sentiments for each other. 
But when two or three are gathered to- 
gether, without any public responsibility, 
they are apt to quarrel. In this country 


‘HE IS RISEN.” 
From a painting by Axel Enders. 


their affection for each other always in- 
creases according to the square of the dis- 
tance. The only way they manage to keep 
the peace is by effecting most completely 
the separation which, for political reasons,. 
they are unable to effect at home. 

I have often wondered why such rela- 
tions should exist between two nations. 
that are so closely akin and have indis- 
putably so many traits in common, and I 
can only explain it on the theory that 
brothers, if they fall out, are likely 
to quarrel the more fiercely and 
hate each other the more bitterly 
for the very fact of their consan- 
guinity. If the one attempts to: 
dominate the other on account 
of size, wealth or professed su- 
periority, the other, if he has the 
spirit of a man in him, will be 
sure to resent it; and if he did not 
he would be a_ poltroon, worthy 
of the treatment which is accord- 
ed him. It is because the kings. 
of the house of Bernadotte and 
the Swedish aristocracy have per- 
sisted in these ill-advised efforts 
to make Norway feel and ac- 
knowledge her inferiority that ha- 
tred has grown instead of love, 
and the air has been thick with 
threats and angry recriminations. 
For over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the two Scandinavian broth- 
ers have presented themselves to: 
the world in the attitude of shak- 
ing their clenched fists at each 
other across the Kidlen mountains. 

I confess I have not, of late 
years, been able to live up to the 
standard of my more combative 
countrymen. I find it increas- 
ingly difficult to cherish animos- 
ities as it were by wholesale, par- 
ticularly animosities which are out 
of touch with reason and my own 
personal sentiment. In all essen- 
tials the Swedes are Norsemen 
living on the eastern side of Kiélen,, 
and the Norwegians are Swedes liv- 
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ing on the western side. The physiognomic 
types are not only similar, they are, gener- 
ally speaking, the same. I can, as a rule, 
distinguish a Swedish city dweller from a 
Norwegian of the same class, even before 
I hear him speak; but to distinguish a 
Swedish peasant from a Norwegian one, 
without the aid of speech or costume, is, I 
should say, impossible. In the Swede 
Nordenberg’s great picture, “ Communion 
in a Village Church” (in the National 
Gallery at Christiania), the facial types are 


band; the tender solicitude of the haif- 
grown girl who is leading the one-legged 
veteran by the arm; the decorous tearful- 
ness of the lady with the bonnet who kneels 
next to her genteel husband at the altar— 
all this is no more Swedish than it is Nor- 
wegian; and even the costumes scarcely 
betray any difference. Well, you might 
say, these are human characteristics which 
are not confined within geographical boun- 
daries. But in the present case the ex- 
hibition of each emotion (not to speak 


COMMUNION IN A VILLAGE CHURCH. 


From a painting by Nordenberg. 


those which prevail in all the eastern coun- 
ties of Norway. ‘The scene awakens in 
me a host of boyish recollections. There 
is something touchingly familiar in the 
florid innocence and utter unsophistication 
of those frank and simple Scandinavian 
faces. The earnest piety of the spectacled 
old woman who is reading the hymn in her 
large-lettered hymnal; the beautiful devo- 
tion in the features of the young wife who 
is holding out her hand to her blind hus- 


of the faces themselves) has the distinct 
Scandinavian stamp. No one would mis- 
take the scene for German, or English, or 
even Danish. 

In the matter of costume there is no 
more divergence between the two nations 
than there is between the different parishes 
of each country. There is no uniform 
national costume either in Norway or in 
Sweden; but numerous peculiarities of 
dress have become domesticated in dis- 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 
From a painting by Christian Krogh. 
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localities. Thus the Norwegian 
painter Axel Enders’s “Girl from Dale- 
carlia’’ announces herseif by her hood, the 
style of her braids and her wool-trimmed 
sheepskin jacket, not only as a Swede, but 
as a Swede from the particular region 
which became famous through its brave 
support of Gustavus Wasa. According to 
her facial type and expression the girl 
might as well have been born on one side 
of Kidlen as the other. You 
see at once that she is a rural 
belle, and something of a 
coquette, and not of an en- 
tirely artless sort. How much 
of her refinement and sophis- 
tication is due to the painter’s 
embellishing fancy it would 
be difficult to conjecture. But 
then Mr. Enders is rather ad- 
dicted to the practice which is 
euphemistically called “ ideal- 
izing.” Whether the angel in 


church of Molde) is idealized, 
I have no means of knowing; 
but that it is a Scandinavian 
angel for which a Scandina- 
vian damsel posed is quiet 
obvious. There is an exqui- 
site definiteness and delicacy 
in the expression of her mouth 
and eyes which makes one 
pine for the acquaintance of 
the original. The Jewish 
women at the tomb are of that 
general, vaguely pictorial kind 
which presents nothing but 
handsome Semitic masks ut- 


I am, of course, well aware 
that the Norsemen claim su- 
periority over the Swedes in 
most respects ; and so do the 
Swedes over the Norsemen. 
But, truth to tell, I am not 
acquainted with a single na- 
tion which does not believe itself to 
be superior to all the rest of creation. 
What guarantee have we that our claim is 
any juster and based upon more substan- 
tial virtues than that of the Germans, 
the English or the Russians? The di- 


vision of the world (first adopted by the 
Greeks and the Hebrews) is a natural 
and convenient one, but is it altogether re- 
liable ? 


If all who are not Greeks are bar- 


barians, and all who are not Jews are Gen- 
tiles, then those who are neither must be 
badly off indeed. They must be barbari- 
an Gentiles or Gentile barbarians. As a 
matter of fact, national animosities are 
apt to be most developed in the least de- 
veloped brains. I do not know whether 
the Norwegians or the Swedes take the 
palm in this respect, but no one will 
question that they run each other a close 


‘*INGEBORG THE FAIR.” 


From a painting by Nils Arbo. 


race. If to love our own (which is surely 
legitimate) implies that we must hate that 
which is our neighbor’s, then it might not 
be inexpedient to abate a little of our own 
affectionate regard for that which apper- 
tains to ourselves. However, I know that 
to be tutile advice, and I am not foolish 
enough to press it. 

Abandoning all odious and unprofitable 
comparison, I may, perhaps, without of- 
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icle the picturesque phases of 
life and to steep them in a 
tender poetic sentiment. 
Though the idyl has had its 
day, I fancy, both in literature 
and painting, there is_ still 
pleasure in lingering on such 
a scene as “ Grandmother’s 
Bridal Crown.” It isthe cus- 
tom in Norway for brides of 
well-to-do peasant families to 
wear a silver crown (usually 
gilt and hung with shining 
trinkets) on their wedding- 
day. Such a bridal crown 
is a highly valued heirloom, 
transmitted from generation 
to generation. Note with 
what respectful care the old 
woman handles it and the ' 
half-dramatic gesture with 
which she unveils its splen- f 
dor to the wondering eyes of , 
her grandchildren. “The 
Emigrant’s Farewell” repre- 
*y sents, unhappily, also a typi- 

THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. cal scene in the uneventful 
From a painting by Adolf Tidemand. epic of the Norseman’s life. 


fence, call attention to some 
of the most flagrant virtues 
of my Norse countrymen. 
The great Norwegian painter 
Adolf ‘Tidemand (1814-1876) 
has recorded in a series of 
beautiful canvases the story 
of the Norseman’s life from 
the cradle to the grave. What 
Wilhelm von Kaulbach did 
in black and white in his 
cartoons illustrating Schiller’s 
“Song of the Bell,” Tide- 
mand accomplished triumph- 
antly in a score of admirably 
impressive pictures, of which 
three are here presented. 
Norway being a_ pastoral 
country, he began, properly 
enough, with the boy and the 
girl herding the cattle upon 
the mountains—he bravely 
arousing the echoes of the 
glaciers with his alpine horn, 
she knitting demurely. There 
is an idyllic tone in this as in ; ; 
the remainder of the series— THE TRIBULATIONS OF BACHELORHOOD. 
a tendency to note and chron- From a painting by Ferdinand Fagerlin. 
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For thousands annually exchange the val- 
leys of Norway for the fertile prairies of the 
West. In accordance with the patriarchal 
custom the old bedridden father is invok- 
ing the blessing of Heaven upon his son, 
while the mother is dropping hot tears 
upon the pudgy hand of her youngest 
grandchild. The interior represents the 
old-fashioned Norse smoke-hut, which has 
no chimney, but a mere hole in the roof 
for the escape of the smoke from the 
hearth. In 1835, when Tidemand painted 
this picture, there were many such houses 
yet extant and inhabited; but they are 
now. exceedingly rare. A more common 
modern type of peasant home is exhibited 
in the canvas entitled “ The Last Sacra- 
ment ’’ (1860), which closes the series 
There are two things in which all na- 
tions excel all other nations, and of which 
with one accord they boast most loudly, 
viz, the beauty of their women and the 
valor of their men. Now, I have no man- 


ner of doubt that to every man the women 
of his own people appear lovelier than 
those of any other people, and subjectively 
considered he is therefore perfectly cor- 
rect in contending for their superiority. I 
remember at the age of twenty having a 
violent controversy with a Danish student 
who had the elfrontery to maintain that 
Danish women were more beautiful than 
those of Norway. I quoted all the Nor- 
wegian poets I could think of to convince 
him of his absurdity, but he quoted Danish 
poets in return and remained obdurate. 
It was oniy by the timely intervention of 
friends that we were prevented from com- 
ing to blows, which, by the way, in such 
matters are the only conclusive kind of 
argument, securing acquiescence, if not 
conviction. Thetype of Norwegian wom- 
anhood whichthen and always has hovered 
before my fancy as the most noble rep 
resentative is the one which the history 
painter Nils Arbo has embodied in his 


THE LAST SACRAMENT. 
From a painting by Adolf Tidemand. 
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SENTENCED TO DEATH, 


“Ingeborg the Fair.” The 
heroine of the renowned 
“ Frithjof's Saga’”’ is the very 
personification of all that is 
noblest, sweetest and _ loveli- 
est in the fair daughters of 
the north. When I saw her 
as a boy in the National Gal- 
lery she kindled in me a burn- 
ing ambition to be grown up, 
so that I migat lose no time 
in securing her match among 
the living. 

Arbo’s principal work (also 
in the National Gallery) is his 
large canvas representing 
“The Wild Chase.” It is, or 
was formerly, a common su- 
perstition in Norway that the 
old pagan gods broke loose 
from their hell on Christmas 
Eve and rode in a furious. 
storm through the air, spread- 
ing terror and devastation in 
their wake. High on_ his 
chariot, drawn by four bucks, 
rode Thor the thunder-god, 
with uplifted hammer, while 
the valkyries shot their dead- 


THE WILD CHASE. 
From a painting by Nils Arbo. 
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ly arrows toward all the quarters of 
the heavens. Now the hellish rout rise 
toward the clouds, now again they lower 
their flights, tearing away over the tops of 
the forests, which groan in agony under 
the strain of their tempestuous progress. 
A thousand ghostly arms reach down to 
the earth, and the unwary wanderer is 
snatched up by the hair and carried away 
to the dwellings of the lost. 

While it is the pictorial (if not solely 
the picturesque) phases of life which the 


made a sensation in Christiania some years. 
ago. Generations of hunger, want and 
soul-crippling care have made these chil- 
dren what they are. No sentimental em- 
bellishment here, no idealization! These 
are the faces we meet every day in the 
slums of all great cities. They haunt us 
with their pathetic vacuity and dumb 
misery, until we succeed in blunting our 
conscience or in appeasing it by some in- 
effectual little act of charity. 

There was a time, not so very remote, 


GRANDMOTHER’S BRIDAL CROWN. 
From « painting by Adolf Tidemand, 


painters of the Munich and Diisseldorf 
schools have loved to chronicle, we have 
recently, in Norway as elsewhere, been 
confronted with a new school which, re- 
jecting all rose-colored traditions, deals 
by preference with the ugly and forbidding 
phases of existence. The chief Norse 
representative of this school of modern 
realiism is Christian Krogh, whose large 
canvas, “The Struggle for Existence,” 


when Norway was supposed to lie a little 
north of civilization—when the noise of 
the great intellectual movements of the 
age reverberated there in mere vague 
echoes, that were but imperfectly heard 
and still more imperfectly comprehended. 
But that time is now past. Norway is at 
present alive and wide-awake, and is con- 
tributing vital forces to the battles of 
thoughtand the advancement of civilization. 
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To be unveiled at Jamaica, L. 1.,0n Memorial Day. 


FIGURE OF ‘‘ VICTORY’? FOR A SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl. 
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EBs death of Thomas Hughes removes 
a man for whose living the world is 


better in many ways. 
went to Rugby when he was 
ten years old, and the famous 
old school, as it was in his 
days under Dr. Arnold, is de- 
scribed in the book which has 
been read by American boys 
as much as English. Later 
he was graduated at Oxford, 
where he rowed in the uni- 
versity boat, and then studied 
for the bar. From 1865 to 
1874 he served in Parliament 
as an advanced Liberal. A 
tour of this country, made in 
1870, resulted in the founding 
of the Rugby colony in Ten- 
nessee, to which his mother 
and brother emigrated. The 


Born in 1823, he 


FRANK G 


colony failed to realize the hopes of its 
founder, and has since disbanded. Since 


— 


1882 he has 


at Oxford,” was published some years 


later. 


DOSSERT. 


Ward began the story of her life. 


Mr. 
a muscular Christian. 


Hughes was what is known as 
His piety was of a 
manly, practical sort, and all 
his life he was prominent at 
athletic gatherings. 


THE autobiography of Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
now appearing in serial form 
under the title ‘Chapters 
from a Life,” promises to 
prove one of the notable books 
of the year. So fuli and elo- 
quent an unfolding of the 
mental development of an 
American woman, coupled 


’ with piquant recollections of 


famous men and women and 
keen analyses of character, 
have not been ours until Mrs. 
We 


all know her as the daughter of an Ando- 


ver 


professor, 


| 


| 


CYRUS CUBS, 


been a county 


_ judge in Eng- 
land. 


“Tom 
Brown’s School- 
Days at Rug- 
by,” the book 
which made Mr. 
Hughesfamous, 
was published 
m «657. It 
made the fort- 
une of the pub- 
lisher, Macmil- 
lan. Its sequel, 
“Tom Brown 


reared amid sur- 
roundings that 
could not help 
but induce to 
seriousness and 
reflection, and 
as the author 
of some of the 
finest analytical 
novels ever writ- 
ten bya woman. 
She is now re- 
vealed as an 
acute and dis- 
criminating ob- 
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server as well, 
and her esti- 
mates of Emer- 
son, Alcott, 
Phillips and oth- 
ers throw new 
light on careers 
which have tak- 
en their piace in 
history. 


UNUSUAL ac- 
tivity is being 


shown at the 
present time in 
polar explora- 


MRS. HELEN FAWCETT, 


tion, and during 
the present year 
there are to be several additions to the ex- 
peditions already in the field. One of 
these will be headed by Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, an American. Dr. Cook has had 
his present venture in mind ever since he 
returned with Peary from his first winter 
in the north. He proposes to explore the 
south polar regions, and his party will 
leave New York in a sailing vessel early 
in September. It is his plan to attack 
the regions south of Cape Horn, and his 
object will be not to make a large south- 
ing, but to study carefully the sea, land, 
life and conditions. Members of the ex- 
pedition will sign for two years, although 
it will not probably cover more than one. 
As everybody knows who knows anything 
about Arctic exploration the north pole has 
received all the attention of explorers. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 


- er battles with 
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The Antarctic region has been left abso- 
lutely alone. It is the one corner of the 
globe where the trotter has not been. 


Cyrus Copp has now on exhibition in 
his Boston studio a statue in plaster of 
«“ America,” which is the best piece of 
work that has ever come from the hands. 
of this veteran sculptor. It is intended as 
the central piece of the soldiers’ monu- 
ment set up at Cambridge, Mass., some 
years ago, and is a heroic figure seated in 
meditative attitude. The right hand rests. 
on a sheathed sword, while in the left re- 
poses the wreath of peace. The face is. 
one of signal expressiveness. It is the 
face of a matron, thoughtful and grave, 
but still fair and beautiful, at once classic 
in every feature and American in its type; 
a face that speaks of tenderness for her 
children, of sor- 
row for the bit- 
ter feud, ot 
peace and rest | 
that thecarnage 
is over and that 
brother no long- 


brother, and of 
hopefulness, 
too, as she looks 
toward the fut- 
ure. Mr. Cobb 
has also recent- 
ly executed a 
notable bust of 
the late Dr. S. F. Smith, the author of the 
hymn “ America.” 


MRS. ANNA BESANT. 


F. WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL has com- 
pleted and is now having put in bronze a 
heroic figure of “ Victory,’’ which is to be 
set up on a pedestal at Jamaica, L. I., and 
unveiled on Memorial Day. It is to bea 
soldiers’ monument and the residents of 
that town have subscribed $10,000 for it. 
Victory is represented as alighting with 
the grace of a goddess upon a pedestal. 
In her outstretched left hand she carries a 
laurel wreath, and in her right the palm 
branch of immortality. Her robes stream 
behind, barely concealing the contour of 
her graceful limbs. From the feet to the 
tips of the open wings the figure measures. 
ten feet. The spread of the wings is six 
feet and the figure itself is eight feet tall. 
The expression of the face is serene and 
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victorious, and the figure as a whole is the 
finest proof we have thus far had of the 
talent of this earnest and gifted young 
sculptor, who promises soon to reach the 
very front rank. 


OuiIn L. WARNER has completed and 
had put in bronze a statue of the late Gen- 
eral Charles H. Devens, ordered by the 
State of Massachusetts and soon to be un- 
veiled in Boston. It repeats the success 
of his Garrison and again confirms the 
fact that our best sculptors are, without 
effort, our best Americans in art. Mr. 
Warner had his training under Jouffroy 
and Carpeaux in Paris, and much of his 
work shows the impress of a classic tem- 
perament ; the caryatides of his famous 
fountain on the Pacific coast and some of 
his busts, notably that of J. Alden Weir, 
are marked by 
the serene beau- 
ty of a Grecian 
style, yet when 
called upon to 
deal with an es- 
sentially Amer- 


responds _ in- 
stinctively tothe 
Americanism in 
his theme, and 
executes his 
fwork on lines 
F, WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL. either classic 

nor romantic, 
but intellectual, imaginative, sympathetic 
and critical, as the country and the moment 
demand. The Devens statue confirms the 
fine impression created by Mr. Warnec’s 
former work in this field. 


WHEN Henry Mosler, the painter, re- 
turned to this country after a long absence 


abroad, he was for a moment doubtful as 


to the outcome of the step, but events 
have speedily confirmed its wisdom. As 
a matter of course, and almost without 


effort, he has taken the leading place to 


which his talents and experience entitled 
him. Aside from the flattering honors re- 
cently conferred upon him by the Academy 
of Design, his exhibitions in several of our 
leading cities have lately attracted unusual 
attention, and the number of his pupils is 
constantly increasing. During the coming 
season he will conduct a summer school in 


ican subject 


the vicinity of 
New York, 
which promises 
to prove as 
popular as did 
the Chaseschool 
in other years. 
Mr. Mosler pro- 
poses in future 
to give his at- 
tentionto Amer- 
ican subjects, 
and one or two 
canvases now 
on the easel in 
his studio, dealing with Puritan life and 
customs, promise a rich treat for our art- 
lovers. We are glad that he has come 
back to America to stay. 


JOHN A. LOGAN, JR. 


None of our younger artists promises a 
future better worth watching than Frank 
A. Bicknell, the landscape painter. Mr. 
Bicknell has just turned thirty, but has al- 
ready behind him work that would do credit 
to a man of twice his years. He was born 
in Boston and got his first training with a 
relative at Malden, under whom he studied 
for three years. Before he was twenty he 
was exhibiting regularly in Boston and 
finding ready purchasers for his pictures. 
Then he came to New York, poor in 
pocket but rich in hope, and won success 
from the very first. Later he studied for 
three years under Bouguereau in Paris. 
Last year he visited Japan, and the pict- 
ures he brought home with him equal in 
color and delicacy of treatment the work 
of Lafarge and Blum in the same field. 
Mr. Bicknell has a quick eye for the pict- 
uresque and a fine sense for color, while 
all that he does - 
is marked by 
true poetic feel- 
ing. Best of all, 
he has not been 
spoiled by his 
early won suc- 
cess. 


Dr. WILLIAM 
EvERETT, of 
Quincy, whom, 
it is said, the 
Massachusetts 
Democrats will 
this year put for- 


FREDERICK COOK, M.D. 
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ward as their candidate for 
governor, is a shining ex- 
ample of the potency of hered- 
ity in American politics. He 
has been equally successful as 
a preacher, teacher and _poli- 
tician, has inherited in large 
measure the eloquence of his 
father, Edward Everett, and 
is one of the most fascinating 
speakers in the country. He 
possesses a marvellous mem- 
ory and has the Greek and 
Latin classics at his tongue’s 
end. A few years ago he sat fora single 
term in the lower branch of Congress as 
the successor of Henry Cabot Lodge. He 
went down with many another in the 
Democratic Waterloo of 1894, but his 
ability as a political campaigner has been 
proven in many a hard-fought battle, and, 
while not without the eccen- 
tricities of genius, his light 
will not be hidden under a 
bushel during the coming 
contest in Massachusetts. 
Dr. Everett is past sixty, but 
as active as a boy and as 
tough as a pine-knot. 


WILLIAM 


ANOTHER son of a famous 
father who is just now attract- 
ing considerable attention is 
John A. Logan, Jr., who will 
be one of the delegates from Ohio to 
the coming Republican convention at St. 
Louis. Young Logan looks like his father, 
but isa much handsomer man. He has also 
the fiery temperament of his father and 
the latter’s torce of character. He went 
through the course at West Point with 
credit, but resigned from the 
army after his marriage to a 
pretty Ohio girl, whose father 
has since died, leaving hera 
fortune of several millions. 
He now owns a large stock- 
farm near Youngstown, O., 
and during the last eight or 
ten years has become one of 
the best known horse-breed- 
ers inthe country. He pre- 
fers horses to politics, and 
rarely takes an active part in 
the affairs of his party. His 
widowed mother is still a res- 
ident of Washington, where 


HENRY 


FOSTER 


MOSLER. 


she lives in the house bought. 
by her husband shortly before 
his death. 


Pror. WILLIAM S. ScAR- 
BOROUGH stands prominent 
among the Afro-Americans 
who by influence and example 
are doing much for the uplift- 
ing of their race. He was 
born a slave, if I remember 
aright, and his career has been 
largely of his own making. 
He earned the money to carry 
him through college, and for several years 
past has been a leading member of the 
faculty of Wilberforce University, an in- 
stitution famous in anti-slavery days, and 
which has since done noble work in fitting 
young men and women of color for the 
battle of life. Prof. Scarborough believes 
in training the hand as well 
as the head, and is an earnest 
advocate of industrial educa- 
tion as the proper and final 
solution of the race question. 
He is a clear thinker and elo- 
quent speaker, and recent ar- 
ticles from his pen prove that 
he writes as well as he talks. 


EVERETT. 


Foster CoaTEs is the latest 
man to become a prominent 
figure in New York journalism, 
for although long well known to his fellow- 
workers, it is only since he was made editor 
of the Advertiser, a year or so ago, that 
the public has recognized his right to a 
place in the front rank of his profession. 
However, Mr. Coates from early youth has 
been in training for his present position. 

He began active newspaper 

work at an age when most 
boys are still in school, and, 
while still a young man, has 
filled with credit every place 
from that of police reporter 
to editor-in-chief. His sense 
of news is of the keenest, he 
has executive ability in an 
unusual degree, and he is 
also, when he cares to be, a 
graphic graceful writer 
of good English. Under his 
capable management the Ad- 
vertiser is making great strides 
both in prestige and popu- 


COATES. 
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larity. He is the right man in the right 
place. 


THE splendid Field Museum at Chicago 
is fast taking on the dimensions and char- 
acter designed for it by its founder, Mar- 
shall Field. A carefully selected commis- 
sion is just completing a search for fitting 
objects to fill its halls that has taken its 
members to almost every country on the 
globe. North and South, the Occident and 
the Orient have alike yielded up their 
treasures, and in the variety and timely in- 
terest of its contents the museum bids fair 
to equal if not excel any other institution 
of similar character on the continent. Its 
director-in-chief, W. H. T. Skiff, is a young 
man of ability and abounding energy, 
whose active part in the management of 


W. H. T. SKIFF. 


the World’s Fair, of which the museum is 
to be the permanent and eloquent memo- 
rial, gave him an admirable training for his 
present position. Chicago is to be con- 
gratulated upon the possession of this 
great museum and upon having a citizen 
generous and public-spirited enough to 
make its creation possible. 


A MAN with a strange and unusual his- 
tory passed away when William Q. Judge 
died in this city a few weeks ago. He was 
a native of Ireland and a lawyer in this 
city before he became one of the founders 
of the Theosophical Society, and after the 
death of Madame Blavatsky its active 
head. Four or five years ago charges of 
fraud and deception were brought against 
him by Mrs. Anne Besant. Judge went to 
London to face these charges, but the out- 
come was the separation of the English 


THOMAS HUGHES. 


and American branches of the society. It 
is said that they will now be reunited with 
Mrs. Besant at their head. Few women 
in their time have played as many parts as 
Mrs. Besant. She began life as the wife 
of an Episcopal clergyman, but secured a 
divorce and was long the friend and asso- 
ciate of the late Charles Bradlaugh. Her 
devotion to theosophy is the latest and 
most striking phase of a most checkered 
and eccentric career. Ability and earnest- 
ness, however, cannot be denied her. 


A PARDON has again been refused Mrs. 
Maybrick, the American woman who is 
now serving a life sentence in an English 
prison for the alleged murder of her hus- 
band. ‘The case is one that from the first 
has called for the prompt exercise of mercy. 


OLIN L. WARNER. 


The wretched woman was declared guilty 
upon the flimSiest of evidence and mainly 
through the prejudice against her of the 
presiding judge, who soon after became 
hopelessly insane and who it is now known 
was mentally irresponsible at the time of 
the trial. Her widowed mother has since 
expended a fortune in unavailing efforts to 
secure her release. However, two well- 
known English women, Mrs. Lynn Linton 
and Mrs. Helen Fawcett, have now inter- 
ested themselves in her behalf. Mrs. Lin- 
ton is an aggressive advocate of the rights 
of her sex, Mrs. Fawcett one of the ripest 
scholars in England, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be able to effect a long- 
delayed and sorely needed act of justice. 


GILBERT and Sullivan have signalized 
their reunion by the production in London 
of a new comic opera, declared by the 
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critics to have all the wit 
and the musical charm of 
theirearlierefforts. These 


W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 


were the best things of <—_<!-_!l_-! 
their kind produced dur- 
ing the last three decades, 
but both men had tempers as well as 
talent, and some years ago they parted 
company, as both declared stoutly, for 
good and all. However, Sullivan could 
find no one fitted like his old associate to 
write merry verses for his lively measures ; 
Gilbert proved equally unfortunate in 
the choice of new partners, and both in 
consequence suffered in reputation and 
in pocket. In the end, financial consider- 
ations proved stronger than the memory 
of past differences, and they have again 
joined hands. ‘The fun-loving world, 
which finds few who can amuse it long, 
will heartily rejoice that they have done se. 


AMONG the composers of sacred music 
who are fast coming into prominence must 
now be included Frank G. Dossert, of this 


city. Mr. Dossert was born in Buffalo 
thirty-five years ago and is of French de- 
scent. His first instructor was his father, 


MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
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a musician of note, and 
so rapid was his advance- 
_Ment that at seventeen he 


W. S. GILBERT. 


was made organist of the 
Buffalo Cathedral. For 
fourteen years he held the 
same position with St. Stephen’s Church in 
this city, which long period of service was 
broken by a year of study in Leipsic, where 
he was a private pupil of the eminent 
teacher, Jadasohn. During his residence 
in New York he has been very successful 
as a teacher and as a director of choral 
organizations. He is a member of the 
Manuscript Society and a director of the 
New York Musical Society, with a chorus of 
three hundred voices. In 1893 a “ Jubilee 
Mass” composed by Mr. Dossert and 
dedicated to Leo XIII. was produced under 
his personal supervision at St. Peter’s in 
Rome. More recently a communion ser- 
vice for the Episcopal Church composed 
by him has been published in England and 
produced at Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Dossert has been equally happy as a com- 
poser of popular songs, and the “Country 
Maiden” and other well-known pieces are 
from his hand. 
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THE STORY OF A CHILD. 


BY ARABELLA WARD. 


HERE was once a Child. The Child 
was a little girl, and one night when 

she was still very young and small Angels 
came to hér home and called away her 
Mother. ‘The Child did not see the An- 
gels, but her Mother beckoned her to her 
bedside and said, ‘“* My Child, I am going 
to leave you and it is hard to go. You 
are young and frail and temptation and 
sorrow will come, but God will help you. 
You will grow brave and strong, and 


some day we shall be together again, you’ 


and IJ, to love and to live forever. Prom- 
ise me to be good and brave, my Child, 
that I may know I shall see you again.” 
And the Chiid sobbed aloud and clung to 
her Mother, for they had never been sep- 
arated ; but after awhile her heart grew 
calm and she promised, and the Angels 
bore her Mother away. 

For months the home was very dark, 
and the Child was, oh, so sad and lonely ! 
She had no playmates, for always she had 
played with her Mother, and now in the 
long days, as she sat alone, she thought of 
the hours she had nestled on her Mother’s 
lap; how the dear arms had been close 
about her ; how the sweet voice had sung 
to her and told her fairy-tales and dream- 
stories, and how at night she had whis- 
pered her prayers in the twilight and been 
tucked snug and warm into the little bed, 
to waken again in the sunlight and in the 
warmth of a mother’s love. There were 
no arms to hold her now, no one to sing 
to her, no one to walk in the bright mead- 
ows in the early spring and find the first 
violets or hear the rippling brook as it 
sped over the shiny pebbles. And when 
the fall came she had no one to gather 
with her the bright leaves as they fell on 
the wood-paths, or the chestnuts or hazel- 
nuts. The Child wandered about all alone. 
Her Father was an old man, and frightened 
her by his rough voice and hard manner. 
Sometimes she would grow very brave and 
would step close to him and put her arms 
about his neck, longing to love and com- 
fort him. She did not think of herself, or 
of the love for which she yearned, but 
only of him and of how she could help 
him. She would gather flowers in the 
early dawn and would bring them, drip- 


ping with dew, to his chair, and would say 
in her sweet, wistful way, “ Father, here 
are some flowers for you. Will you have 
them?” but the Father only glanced at 
them and answered roughly that it was 
foolish and wicked to pluck the flowers 
from their stems, for it killed them, and 
the Child’s eyes would grow large and the 
tears would fill them fast, and she would 
steal away alone. Then she wondered 
why the dear Mother had picked so many 
flowers if picking really killed them, and 
she would grow sadder and lonelier than 
ever. She had a Sister, too, but the Sister 
was older and stronger and could not un- 
derstand how any one could be so small 
and so weak asthe Child. ‘“ Why can’t you 
run about and play like other children?” 
she would say, and the Child would answer, 
“ Dear Sister, I cannot; do not be angry— 
perhaps when I am grown I may be strong.” 
But the Sister turned away in anger and 
sought other playmates, and the Child was 
left alone. Sothe years went on. Each 


day the Child grew gentler and sweeter, 
and strangers who passed would stop and 


say, “What a beautiful child! She will 
make a strong and brave Woman.” And 
when the Child heard the words she won- 
dered at them, for no one had been kind 
to her since her Mother had gone. She 
still wandered in the fields, and allthe wild 
flowers and the bees and the birds knew 
her and loved her well. There was one 
little yellowbird that perched each morn- 
ing in a high tree near her Mother’s grave. 
It sang a low, sweet song, and the Child 
listened and the notes filled her heart with 
joy. Then shethought of her Mother and 
would look up into the blue sky and say 
to the white clouds, “ Yes, yes, Mother, I 
will be good and brave and patient, and 
some day I shall be with you again. The 
bird’s song tells me so every day.” Then 
she would gather flowers, but she no long- 
er gave them to her Father, but placed 
them on her Mother’s grave. At length 
it happened that one day as she sat by the 
side of the stream she heard a footstep, 
and looking up she saw near her a young 
Man, and as she saw him she loved him. 
She rose and put out her hand and he took 
it, and they stood together and he bade 
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her gaze into the clear stream, and she did 
so. ‘Then she saw that she was no longer 
a Child, but a Woman. 
Each day the Man came to the meadow 
by the side of the stream, and each day 
the Woman came to meet him, and the 
hours passed more quickly than they ever 
had done. The Woman was no longer 
lonely, as the Child had been. They 
walked together among the flowers and 
under thedrooping chestnut-trees, and the 
‘Woman told the Man everything; she told 
him of the time when she had walked with 
her Mother, and how they had gathered 
flowers together and learned about them; 
she told him of the twilight songs and 
stories, and of the evening prayer. All 
this she told him, and of the Angels’ visit, 
too, and then of the after-time, of the 
long, lonely days, the sleepless nights when 
she had been cold and afraid of the trem- 
bling shadows; she told him of her Father 
and Sister; but of them she spoke so gen- 
‘tly that he knew not how they had neg- 
lected her, nor how her heart had bled and 
ached for love and love and love, which 
never came. He only knewthat the Child 
had loved the Mother beyond the love of 
most children, and that the Woman loved 
him as a woman loves but one man. He 
knew all this, forthe Woman told him, and 
his heart grew very sad, for he had not vet 
learned to love. He told her this very 
gently, and while he spoke he held her 
hands and kissed her. Then he left, and 
as he went the Woman heard the branches 
bend and break beneath his footsteps. 
Then she looked up, and lo! winter had 
come and all the bright flowers and the 
sparkling grasses were gone. Slowly she 
wandered back through the sunless mead- 
ows. By the side of a wall grew long yel- 
low stalks, and she stooped and gathered 
them, not thinking that they were dead. 
Her Father was cross with her, so she stole 
away tothe fireside. A great pain hurt 
her in her heart and she was frightened 
and went to her Sister, and said, “Sister, 
what is this dull pain? Will it kill me?” 
But her Sister mocked her and called her 
silly, and the Woman crept into her own 
roomalone. The winter deepened and she 


could no longer wander in the meadows. 
The river was frozen and all the birds had 
fled. Only in the night she heard the 
crackling branches and the pain deepened 
Then she thought of her 


in her heart. 
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Mother, of her childhood, of the songs and 
stories, and of the Angels’ visit, and she 
wondered when they would come again, and 
if they would find her brave and patient, as 
she had promised to be long ago, on a day 
when she had not yet become a Woman. 

One morning in the early spring the sun 
was shining brightly, the snow was melted 
and the heavy frosts of the winter had fled. 
The Woman looked out across the mead- 
ows and a great longing came to her to 
wander again by the river and to seek in 
its depths for the Child that had lost itself 
there. So she rose and kissed her Father, 
saying, “ Father dear, I am going to leave 
you for awhile—but not for long.” She 
waited for an answer, for the one little 
word of the love she yearned for. None 
came. She looked for her Sister, but she 
could not find her. Then she went down 
the path and over the bars into the dreary 
meadow. She walked slowly, for at each 
step the pain in her heart grew worse, and 
she had to rest against the trees along the 
path. At last she reached the river, but 
the water was filled with bits of ice and 
the air blew cold about her. She could 
not stay. She would go to the hill to the 
Mother’s grave ; it was warmer there and 
she could rest. So she toiled up the stony 
path and sank down at last faint and weary, 
but the heart-pain was less and the sound 
of the breaking branches that she had 
heard all winter troubled her no more. 
She lay down close to the earth, and it 
felt warm and soft as her Mother’s arms 
had been, and she grew restful and happy. 
She forgot that she was no longer a Child. 
She thought that she was young again, at 
play among the golden meadow-grasses. 
The little bird came and perched above 
her and sang a sweet song that soothed 
her, and at length sieep fell upon her. 
Then, as she lay dreaming, came white- 
robed Angels, and they looked at her, say- 
ing softly one to the other, “ This Woman 
is the Child whose Mother we took away 
years ago. The Child has suffered long; 
she has been very patient. Let us bear her 
now while yet she sleeps to the Mother 
who waits for her in the Land of Light.” 
Then the Angels raised the Woman in 
their strong arms and bore her swiftly to 
the Eternal Realms. And the Woman 
wakened with a great cry; it were as 
though she were a Child once more, and 
her Mother smiled down upon her. 


THE CHOQUARD FARM. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


BY CECILE BRONN, 


CHAPTER IV.—Continued. 


. to the rain, they had gone the 

whole length of the grassy lane with- 
out encountering a living soul. As they 
were about to turn into the high road, Aleth 
asked Robert to stop his horse for a mo- 
ment. 
peared, the twilight was darkening into 
night, but there was still light enough for 
a passer-by to recognize their faces. 

“T must leave you here,” she said. “ My 
father would scold me if he were to 
hear that I came back with 
you.” 

He was willing to let her 
dismount, but he wanted to 
see her face once more. For 
the last half-hour he had been 
tormented by a longing to as- 
sure himself that the girl 
named Aleth Guepie was as 
beautiful as the unknown girl 
he had admired under the 
oak-tree, that the name made 
no difference. He turned and 
looked fixedly at her, and she 
did not avert her face. Anx- 
iety, excitement, joy and hope 
lit up her face and heightened 
all her charms ; and he decid- 
ed that, in spite of her name, 
she was even more beautiful 
than he had thought; he de- 
cided also that her eyes could 
stir a man’s heart to its lowest 
depths. He was no longer 
master of himself. 

“You must give me some- 
thing for all this trouble,” he 
said. 

“What can I give you?” 
she asked in innocent amaze. 

“ This,’ he answered bluntly; and he 
kissed her. 

She trembled, uttered a low cry, slid 
from the horse, took to flight, and dis- 
appeared, while he sat his horse. motion- 
less, wondering if it were not allea dream. 


The sun had long since disap-. 


“I HAVE NEWS FOR you !” 


The dream was a charming one, however ; 
he longed to dream again ; and when at last 
he went on his way, he missed the pressure 
of those two arms about his waist. 

Aleth swept like a whirlwind into the 
tavern, which just then 
was almost empty. Din- 
ner over, the three board- 
ers had returned to their 
rooms, and those who 
usually frequented the 
place in the evening, de- 
tained perhaps by the 


storm, had not yet 
made their appear- 
ance. Richard Gue- 
pie, his head hang- . 
ing, his chair tilted 
back against the 
wall, was snoring in 
a corner of the bill- 
iard-room. His wife 
was washing dishes 
in the kitchen. 

When a young girl comes home, her 
head full of some great idea, her heart 
throbbing with some great emotion, the 
first question her mother asks her is sure 
to be in reference to some insignificant de- 
tail. Mothers never forget details. 
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“So you have come back at last ?”” was 
Mme. Guepie’s greeting. ‘“ What have you 
done with your umbrella?” 

This question appeared to Aleth not in- 
opportune merely, but frivolous. 

“ Have you lost it?” 

“ Don’t be uneasy. I shall find it again,” 
she replied, shrugging her shoulders. 
“ But first I want something to eat.” 

She opened the closet and took down a 
meat-pie, Which had seemed so indigestible 
to the boarders that they had _ scarcely 
touched it. To her it seemed delicious ; 
for, in the first place, she was hungry; 
great emotion affects the stomach as well 
as the heart. While she was eating her 
mother delivered a sermon under two 
heads: first, that umbrellas were very ex- 
pensive ; second, that one must be stupid 
indeed to imagine that once an umbrella 
is lost it can be found again. 

“And so you have seen Polydore?” 
she added. 

“ Don’t trouble about Polydore !” 

She came up to her mother as she spoke, 
took out of her hands the plate she was 
drying, dragged her into the billiard-room, 
and shook her father, exclaiming, “I have 
news for you!” 

“What is it?” he answered, rubbing his 
eyes. 

She pirouetted twice about the room, 
then announced, in a sharp, sarcastic voice 
that would have astonished Robert, “It is 
not a gudgeon, it isnotatench. It is one 
of the large fish!” And she held out her 
hands, as though taking the measure of 
an enormous trout. 

Richard Guepie was quick to under- 
stand some things; a word, a glance suf- 
ficed. 

“A prince?” he cried, starting to his 
feet. 

“What a stupid you are with your 
prince !”’ she returned, curling her lip dis- 
dainfully. “There are no princes except 
in books.” 

“Who is it, then?” 

“If you want me to tell you, give me a 
little glass ot cassis, not the kind you sell, 
but the kind you drink yourself.” 

He searched out the bottle from the 
buffet, and filled a small glass. Aleth 


drank it, then placed both hands on her 
father’s shoulders and fixed her flashing 
eyes on his. 

“What should you think,” she said, “if 
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I were to marry the farmer of Le Choquard 
some day?” 

At this extravagant proposition, Mme. 
Guepie opened her eyes in amazement; 
then, shaking her head and saying “The 
girl iscrazy !” she went back to her kitchen. 
Richard shared his wife’s incredulity. He 
had no difficulty in persuading himself 
that his daughter might marry a prince. 
He knew nothing about princes; and when 
one knows nothing,there is no limit to the 
power of one’s imagination. He knew the 
Paluels, he knew their pride, he had seen 
their broad fields, their wheat and their 
oats, and if he had not seen their crown- 
pieces, he had often heard of them. He 
knew all about the Paluels, and he said 
“ Impossible !” 

“But I tell youthat I am sure of him!” 
she said, stamping her foot. 

She seemed so certain that his incredu- 
lity gave way. He was ready to believe, 
or at least to hope. 

“T am proud of you, my daughter !”’ he 
exclaimed, with an outburst of enthusiasm. 

Aleth freed herself hastily from his at- 
tempted embrace, and went up to her 
room thinking, “ How it will enrage Alice 
Cambois !” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE first thing Robert Paluel thought 
of when he awoke the next morning was 
not the wagon-shed whose roof he had 
determined to shingle, and the sugges- 
tions he intended to make to the carpen- 
ter; nor the cellar he had had dug 
beneath this shed, and the instructions he 
had to give to the mason. He did not 
think of the insurance agent, whose visit 
he was expecting, or of the work he had 
commenced at La Roseraie. But as soon 
as his eyes were open there appeared be- 
fore them the image of a lovely face 
framed in red-gold hair, indistinct at first, 
but growing every instant clearer. 

He found it pleasant at first to linger 
over his adventure ; then he shook him- 
self impatiently, he laughed at his folly, 
he tried an oath or two as a species of 
exorcism. But it would not do; the fair 
face did not vanish. 

“On my word,” he exclaimed, angrily, 
“T am hard hit!” 

And certainly he was ; but this did not 
prevent him from attending to his busi- 
ness or explaining his ideas to his carpen- 
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ters and masons. He had too strong a 
will to allow himself to be conquered by 
idle fancies. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon he 
mounted his horse and set out for La 
Roseraie. Going along the road toward 
Mailly he turned to look in the direction 
of the Renommée des Gibelottes. He saw 
only a wagon drawn by a yoke of oxen 
standing in front of the tavern while the 
driver was drinking inside, and a black hen 
with a brood of chick- 
ens scratching up the 
ground and _ finding 
nothing. This was 
not what he had 
hoped to see. 

As he went along 
the country road he 
had so often passed 
over everything 
seemed to him as new 
as though just cre- 
ated ; the trees that 
bordered it, the wheel 
ruts that traversed it, 
the stones, the blos- 
soming heather, all 
appealed to his 
awakened recollec- 
tion. Hereached the 
spot where, when the 
thunder had startled 
his horse, he had felt 
against his shoulder 
the pressure of a head 
wild with terror; he 
passed the heap of 
stones, and imagined 
he could see there the 
imprint of two little 
feet, and farther on 
was the oak-tree un- 
der which he had found the beautiful 
stranger. He did not notice the brush- 
heap near by, behind which an umbrella 
had been hastily hidden; but if he had 
looked for the umbrella he would not have 
found it, for some one had come at day- 
break to take it away. 

After an hour or two with his workmen, 
he started for home. At every turn he 
looked anxiously about, hoping, but vainly, 
to catch a glimpse of the brown skirt he 
remembered. One day follows another, 
but there are no two days alike. Yesterday 
evening, in this very spot, opposite this 


“IT IS NOT A GUDGEON.” 


milestone which had stared him in the face, 
he had pressed two sudden kisses on two 
cheeks, fresh and delicate and soft as 
satin. The remembrance made his heart 
throb wildly. Alas! the road was silent 
and deserted, and when he drew near the 
Renommée, and turned his eyes toward 
its wide open door, there was no one in 
sight. He seemed anxious and_ preoc- 
cupied when he reached Le Choquard, 
and spoke little during dinner. Mariette, 
whom nothing 
escaped that con- 
cerned her lord and 
master, suspected 
that something had 
gone wrong about the 
work or that some 
one had annoyed him, 
and she waited for 
him to explain his 
trouble; but it was 
one of those things, 
apparently, that are 
not talked about. 

The evening of the 
third day witnessed 
a singular departure 
from his usual cus- 
tom. He did not go 
into the garden to 
smoke his second 
pipe, for it had oc- 
curred to him that it 
would be spleasant to 
take a walk along the 
road to Mailly. The 
moon, her first 
quarter, looked down 
in astonishment to see 
the farmer of Le Cho- 
quard walking to- 
wardsthe Renommée; 
it was the last place in the world she would 
have thought of looking for him. He him- 
self was well aware that he was doing 
something altogether unusual, and he 
stopped for a moment beneath the rusty 
sign that a sharp east wind swung creaking 
to and fro. At last he made up his mind, 
and entered the tavern. 

There were not many people in the pub- 
lic room, only a baker from Mailly playing 
pool with a butcher-boy, and Richard 
Guepie seated in the bar, with his wife be- 
side him, writing from his dictation. She 
always did the writing, being the more lit- 
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erary of the two; but she did not under- 
stand, her husband told her reproachfully, 
how to swell the amount of a bill. So she 
attended to the orthography, he to the 
figures. When Robert made his appear- 
ance he jostled Palmyra eagerly with his 
elbow, muttering: “The child told the 
truth, you see. There is something up!” 
Then he rose and approached Robert, his 
fur cap in~his hand, and addressed him 
with one of his sweetest smiles: * 

“Tt is not often that Monsieur Paluel 
honors us. What can we do for him?” 

Robert did not answer at once. As he 
came in he had caught a giimpse of a 
shadow on the wall of the kitchen, where 
a brushwood fire was burning. This shadow 
had vanished ; he had heard the wooden 
staircase creak under the quick touch of 
agile feet, a door had opened and closed. 
“She has gone to dress,” he thought. 
“She will be down soon.”” Then he turned 
to the tavern-keeper, who still bowed be- 
fore him, awaiting his reply. 

“T thought I should find Valin here, the 
carpenter from Mailly,” he said. “I know 
he comes here often, and I wished to speak 
with him.” 

“He has only just gone. Shall I run 
after him and bring him back ?”’ 

“No, I can wait. I shall see him to- 
morrow.” 

“May I offer you anything, Monsieur 
Paluel? It is so cold this evening! Such 
weather is altogether unseasonable. I be- 
lieve the swallows are already assembling 
for flight. Let me give you a glass of kirsch, 
Monsieur Paluel.” 

“Well, bring along your kirsch,” he said, 
sitting down at one of the tables. 

One glance about the room was enough 
to discover all the signs of a badly man- 
aged and unprosperous house. Everything 
was of more than doubtful cleanliness— 
the table linen, frayed and torn in places, 
bearing the marks of greasy fingers; the 
dingy curtains, with darns and holes alter- 
nating in their folds; a smoky lamp with a 
broken globe; a broken pane of glass re- 
placed with paper. But the house reflect- 
ed no disgrace on the queen who dwelt 
there. His heart filled with pity for the 
young girl come from the Gratteau board- 
ing-school to breathe this heavy atmos- 
phere. True love does not disdain to 


rescue its pearls from the mire. 
Mme. Guepie brought him his kirsch, 


and retired without a word. For nearly a 
quarter of an hour he sat thinking, “ How 
long she is! I wonder if she will come !”’ 
He longed to question some one, but 
whom? Guepie had disappeared, his wife 
had resumed her writing. ‘“ He will cer- 
tainly come,” they had been told, “ but re- 
member that you are not to overwhelm 
him with attention.” And since the child 
had spoken truly, her instructions must be 
obeyed, and their attentions were carefully 
restricted. 

It was time for him to go, but Robert 
lingered. When his glass was empty, he 
feigned an interest in the game of billiards 
that was still in progress, listening mean- 
while, obstinately patient, in the vain hope 
of hearing the staircase creak again. A 
door was pushed open, and he looked up, 
trembling. A servant’s head appeared in 
the opening. 

“Shall I change the sheets for the lady 
on the second floor?” 

“No; she is going in a week,” replied 
Mme. Guepie in a whisper. 

Weary of waiting, Robert rose, crossed 
to the bar, and paid. Just as he reached 
the threshold, a trap-door lifted and 
Richard suddenly reappeared, bowing low, 
and holding out, with an air of respectful 
familiarity, a large, clammy hand, which 
Robert could not refuse. 

The farmer of Le Choquard reached 
home irritated and excited, like a hunter 
who has pursued his game in vain. He 
had determined to see her again, but he 
thought of nothing more, as yet. Before 
buying La Roseraie, he had spent hours in 
examining the land, foot by foot ; before 
making any plans concerning Aleth Gue- 
pie, he must talk with her, he must look 
more than once upon her fair face. In 
Mailly and all the country round he bore 
the reputation of a man quick to decide 
and following quick decision by immediate 
action. Everything is relative, however. 
As soldier and as sailor, he had been hasty, 
quick to speak and to act. As farmer, he 
had lived for six years now among his cat- 
tle and his fields, feeling their calming in- 
fluence, learning from them lessons in 
stlence and unhurried movement. In the 
country even lovers have time for reflec- 
tion. 

Mme. Paluel had a pleasant surprise 
next Sunday. When, prayer-book in hand, 
she started for church with Mariette, Rob- 
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ert offered to accompany her, and she 
eagerly assented to his very unexpected 
proposition. When they reached the first 
houses of the village he stopped, as though 
intending to go no further. 

“Come with us as far as the church,” 
urged his mother. “ The shadow of its 
spire never yet killed any one.” 

“Very well,” assented Robert; “but I 
shall not go in.” 

And he did net go in, but stayed out- 
side talking with a couple of selectmen, 
who also would not goin. His eyes, how- 
ever, kept constant watch in all directions, 
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Every moment he hoped the head would 
turn, the eyes meet his own ; but he hoped 
in vain. The head did not turn; not 
one single thought of earth disturbed its 
gentle owner—she belonged entirely to 
God. 

Robert was the first to leave the church 
at the close of service. He stood in the 
porch, and almost immediately the one he 
had so closely watched came out. She 
passed him, but she did not look at him, 
she did not even seem to see him, and her 
little feet carried her swiftiy away. 

Just then his mother rejoined him. 


and suddenly his heart beat faster, for -he 
had seen a young girl, with bent head and 
downcast eyes and reserved and modest 
bearing, hastening to the house of God. 
He left the two selectmen abruptly. 

“ He has really gone,” said one to the 
other. “I always suspected him of Jesuit- 
ical tendencies.” 

“You were never more mistaken,” re- 
plied the other. “He believes in neither 
God nor devil. He must want to speak 
with some one ” 

He had nothing to say, but he had some- 
thing to look at. He stood far back in 
the church, close by the door, never mov- 
ing, never lifting his eyes from a little hat 
beneath which were visible a coil of 
smoothly braided hair and stray golden 
tendrils curling about a pretty white neck. 


‘“NEXT. MORNING HE WOULD NOT HAVE FOUND IT.” 


“There goes a girl,” she said, indicating 
with a movement of her pointed chin the 
receding figure, “ who is sure to turn out 
badly.” 

“ And why?” he asked quickly. 

“ Don't you know that she is a Guepie ?” 
The queen-mother spoke with an accent of 
sovereign scorn. 

For Mme. Paluel there were in this 
world two races of men, as distinct, as dis- 
similar as water and fire—the good, who 
observed the Ten Commandments, and the 
wicked, who transgressed them; and she 
considered it the most sacred duty of the 
former to despise and hate the others. 
Good Catholic as she was, her God was 
Jehovah, the jealous and inexorable, who 
visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
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tion. She believed in no other justice than 
the law of retribution. 

Robert was about to reply when Mari- 
ette overtook them, and he walked on in 
silence; but he resolved that he would not 
attempt to see Aleth Guepie again. 

He did not keep his word, however; 
love and curiosity triumphed over his re- 
solve. A week later Mailly celebrated the 
festival of its patron saint. He had never 
before taken part in these festivities, but 
on this occasion he passed several hours in 
the grounds. He wandered like a lost soul 
about the staging, from the height of which 
a trumpeter regaled the audience with 
alternate strains from the “ Marseillaise” 
and “I] Trovatore”’; he went inside the tent, 
where the last hurried arrangements were 
being made for a ball in the evening, and 
condescended to offer his opinion, to give 
advice, to help arrange the floral decora- 
tions; he looked with an indulgent eye on 
the placard on a canvas booth where was 
on exhibition a giantess, whose limbs the 
audience would be allowed to feel; he 
walked by the open-air booths where must 
macaroons and wooden whistles and dolls 
in the decline of life were displayed to the 
public gaze, and bought these treasures 
for the groups of little girls who stood 
with longing and admiring eyes fixed upon 
them. Never before had he been so gra- 
cious. He entered into conversation with 
every one he met, and every one was aston- 
ished; for, though he was held in high 
esteem, people were a littie afraid of him. 
He seemed now to have some reason for 
wishing to give pleasure to little children 
and to ignore all social inequalities, but no 
one asked him any questions; he was one of 
those men who are seldom questioned. He 
happened, however, to meet a rich farmer 
of his acquaintance, who greeted him with: 

“You here, Paluel? Looking for some 
one, of course?” 

“Yes,” replied Robert, “but I have had 
bad luck.” He had never spoken more 
truly. 

“What a fool I am,” he thought, as he 
turned away, “to imagine that she would 
be here! What would bring her to such a 
place?” 

Richard Guepie was sitting in the door- 
way of the Renommée as he passed; and 
as Guepie’s hands fortunately were not 
free—in one was a knife, in the other a 
fowl that he was plucking—Robert de- 


cided to stop and talk for awhile, and 
stopped in front of the open door. 

“ Holidays, it seems,” he said, “are not 
for you, Guepie.”’ 

“Nor for my wife either,” replied Gue- 

pie. 
Robert watched him pluck his fowl as 
though the operation were entirely novel 
and of absorbing interest. He burned with 
anxiety to ask one question, only one, and 
he did not dare. ‘To be embarrassed, to 
be absolutely intimidated by a Guepie— 
the thing was incredible. He stood irreso- 
lute, pulling his mustache, forcing back the 
words that trembled on his tongue; finally 
he summoned his courage and took the 
fatal leap, but his voice trembled with 
emotion as he asked: 

“So your daughter has come home? 
What are you going to do with her?” 

Guepie started, but composed himself 
instantly. ‘ Poor child,” he said in his soft, 
caressing voice. “ You are very good to in- 
terest yourself about her. ‘To tell you the 
truth, I don’t know what is the matter with 
herlately. Something ailsher. She doesnot 
sleep, she eats nothing, she does not stir 
out of the house. I shall have to go for 
the doctor one of these days. Excuse me, 
Monsieur Paluel, there is a customer in- 
quiring for me,” and the landlord hastened 
away. 

Guepie’s reply deeply impressed Rob- 
ert, and entirely changed the course of his 
ideas. He was astonished, and joy and 
anxiety were mingled with his astonish- 
ment. “It is of no use,” he mused, as he 
went toward Le Choquard. “I must see 
her again. But where and how? Pshaw! 
she cannot always escape me. e shall 
meet sooner or later; there must be some 
way to manage it.” 

He racked his brain to find this way, 
but he could think of none. He might 
have spared himself the trouble; he might 
have left it to the little recluse, who never 
sought a way without finding it. All his 
comings and goings were known to her, 
she was never in doubt as to his where- 
abouts, she understood how all his time 
was employed, she was even aware of his 
plans. Lesape frequently went to the 
Renommée after supper to read the Petit 
Journal with his glass of brandy; it was 
the sole pleasure he allowed himself. He 
wanted his money’s worth, so he drained 
his glass to the last drop, and read every- 
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thing in the paper to the last line of the 
advertising page. Silent as the tomb 
about his own affairs, he was even less 
communicative where others were con- 
cerned. To-day Guepie, by artful ques- 
tioning, succeeded in drawing from him 
the information that Robert Paluel, dis- 
satisfied with a cartwright who could not 
carry out his ideas, was going to Brie the 
next day to engage another, and also to 
attend the funeral of the daughter of a 
seedsman with whom he had business re- 
lations. The large farmers of Brie are 
busy men, sparing of their time, and im- 
prove every opportunity to kill two birds 
with one stone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Roeert’s business detained him long- 
er than he had thought. When he reached 
Brie the funeral procession had already 
started for the church, and he hastened 
to overtake it. 

Brie is a small village, with narrow, 
hilly streets. Once a place of some im- 
portance, the Vincennes railroad 
has brought it so near Paris that 


-in the life of St. John the Baptist. 
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tury, undoubted masterpieces of concep- 
tion, of design and coloring. One repre- 
sents Jacob’s dream. The patriarch, in 
turban and mantle and flowing robe, 
kneels in a verdant meadow. One hand 
upraised, he is dreaming with open eyes, 
his back turned to the miraculous ladder, 
over which swift angels come and go. 
Their calm faces contrast strangely with 
the troubled countenance of the dreamer, 
who is sounding the depths of a mystery; 
their slender, flying figures with his broad 
shoulders, bruised with the bearing of 
life’s heavy burdens. On the opposite 
window are depicted the principal scenes 
High 
up sits Salome, with red-gold hair, a platter 
on the table before her, her pale face shining 
out from a luminous background from 
between two pilasters. Preparations are 
being made to give her the head of the saint, 
who, his eyes bandaged, his hands bound, 
awaits the mortal blow. She looks oncalm- 
ly, almost indifferently. It is no woman, it 


is a charming and ferocious animal, that 
must be either strangled or adored. 


it has suffered the inevitable con- 
sequence of this perilous neighbor- 
hood. Nothing is left it from its 
palmy days but the ruins of its 
great church, which has been num- 
bered among historical monu 
ments. It towers high above the 
low houses that cluster round it, 
seeming to gather them into its 
shadow asa hen gathers her chick- 
ens under her wing. It can be 
seen for three or four leagues in 
every direction, and serves as a 
landmark in all the country round. 
Traversing the undulating plateau, 
the highest point of which it oc- 
cupies, it happens now and then 
that a hillock hides the village 
from sight, and from horizon to 
horizon nothing can be seen but 
an immense church-tower, which 
seems to have fallen from the skies 
into the midst of a field of waving 
wheat. 

The church is of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Its interior offers nothing 
of interest, save the beautiful rose 
light of its apsis and two stained- 


glass windows of the sixteenth cen- “‘mMe, PALUEL HAD A PLEASANT SURPRISE NEXT SUNDAY.” 
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From the seat to which he had been 
conducted, Robert had an unobstructed 
view of Jacob’s Dream, and he remem- 
bered how his mother had taught him to 
admire it in his childhood. When the 
assemblage rose he passed before the chap- 
el, where the Salome reigned, and she im- 
pressed him more strongly than Jacob had 
ever done. This being, so fair yet sv 
ferocious, recalled to his mind another, 
fairer yet, and, though not ferocious, yet 
in her own way very cruel to him. Just 
then he thought he saw her, not fifty 
paces from him. Was he mistaken? No, 
it was indeed she, his eyes and his heart 
assured him; and from this moment one 
thought absorbed him—not to lose her 
from his sight; for he had sworn that she 
should not again escape him. But when 
the assembled people moved up the aisle 
to clasp the hands of the mourning par- 
ents, a pillar for a moment interposed 
between them, and afterward his eyes 
sought her vainly; she did not reappear. 
He decided not to go to the cemetery; 
when he had spoken a few words of con- 
dolence to the father, thinking his duty 
done, he went out into the street and 
searched the outcoming crowd with keen, 
eager eyes. No Aleth Guepie. He wait- 
ed till every one had gone, and then, con- 
cluding that she must have remained in 
the church, he went in again. _ 

The place looked empty; there was no 
one to be seen but two sacristans in the 
choir, who were extinguishing the candles 
and putting things in order. He went 
down one of the aisles, examining chapel 
after chapel; and suddenly he found him- 
self in the presence of two Salomes, one 
waiting always to receive the Baptist’s 
head, the other kneeling before an altar 
and praying fervently, her face hidden in 
her hands. So touching was her devotion, 
that he hesitated to disturb it. He walked 
back a few steps, and, to give himself 
some pretext for remaining, endeavored to 
admire a Mater Dolorosa, her heart pierced 
with seven swords, which very evidently 
was not of the sixteenth century. In her 
arms she held a Christ, newly shaven, 
smoothly brushed and curled; he had not 
been taken down from the cross, he had 
just come from his barber’s. The sacris- 
tans went out; it was dinner-time. There 
were but two persons in the church; one 
praying, the other waiting. 


‘At last Aleth rose. She came straight to 
where he was standing, without seeming to 
have the slightest suspicion that he was 
there. She had been weeping undoubted- 
ly; he saw her take out her handkerchief 
as she came slowly toward him, and wipe 
her eyes. Suddenly she recognized him. 
Confused, almost terrified, she instantly 
turned and tried to push away the chairs 
and benches and make her way out by an- 
other door. 

He stopped her, and taking her by the 
arm, led her back to the broad aisle, say- 
ing with his usual abruptness: 

“Have you been ill, Mlle. Guepie?” 

“ How can that interest you, M. Paluel?” 
in a tone of offended pride. 

“Tt seems that it does interest me, since 
IT ask you?” 

She did not answer. 

“TI have been trying to see you for 
almost three weeks. I have done every- 
thing I could think of,” Robert continued; 
“] have gone everywhere that it seemed 
possible that I might meet you. But I 
heard that you were ill, that you never 
went out.” 

The thought that her secret had been 
betrayed appeared totroubieher. There 
is no reason why I should not go out.” 
she replied. “From whom did you get 
your information?” 

“ From your father. But I see that he 
was mistaken, that you are not ill. But I 
saw tears in your eyes just now. Are you 
in trouble?” 

Silence again. 

“If any one has made trouble for you 
on account of what happened that day, 
you should tell me. I might perhaps be 
able to help you.” 

“TI cannot rely on you,” she answered 
quickly. “I have no faith in you now. 
When I met you in the Roseraie woods, 
you talked to me for an hour like the wisest 
of men, you gave me the advice of a true 
friend ; then suddenly you seemed to lose 
your senses No, I have no faith in 
you. I wish to have nothing more to do 
with you.” 

“Tt seems that you have not yet forgiven 
me those kisses,” he replied, with a smile 
that expressed no very deep contrition. 

“Oh, you forget where we are,’”’ she 
cried, both her modesty and her piety 
shocked at hearing such words spoken, 
and in church. 
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“All this must be explained,” said Rob- 
ert ; “and since we are here alone fg 

She raised her little hand toward the 
vaulted roof, and said, in a low voice, “* We 
are not alone. There is One here who 
listens to ourevery word.” 

He made a quick, significant gesture. “I 
am willing to believe it since it is you who 
say so,” itseemed tosay. Aloud he added, 
“So it was to Him that you were speak- 
ing. Have you told Him your secret?” 

“Why do you think that I have asecret?”’ 

“T tell you again, 
I saw you crying! 
Very well, since it | 
troubles you that 
there is some one here 
to listen to us, let us 
go elsewhere. Meet 
me. in some place 
where we shall be 
alone. Bekind! Go 
out. for a walk this 
afternoon on the road 
to La Roseraie.” 


— 
| 


“ Never.” 
“T am determined 
to know what the 


trouble is,” he went 
on, “and I am noted 
for my obstinacy, let 
me tell you. You! = // 
need have no fear. I 
will be discretion it- 
self, I swear to you ; 
I will not again lose 
my senses. Will you 
come ?” 

“No, I will not,” 
she repeated, in tones 
of mingled anger and 
annoyance. 

This time her anger was not feigned. 
She thought him very slow in his move- 
ments, very difficult to bring to the point. 
She considered, indeed, that he was hag- 
gling over his bargain, that he was beating 
about the bush like a man fearful of com- 
mitting himself. Why did he not say 
simply, “I love you. Will you marry me?” 
It was this that she had expected, and she 
was disappointed and vexed. 

“Be so good as to let me pass,” she 
said. 

“ You shall not leave me till I have your 
promise,” he returned, barring the way. 
“You distrust me, you will not let me 
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walk with you to La Roseraie. Very well, 
but listen. There is a terrace back of 
your father’s tavern, and at the foot of 
the terrace a wall, and beyond the wall a 
footpath. On the terrace side this wall 
is hardly breast-high, but it is seven or 
eight feet high fromthe path. Here surely 
you will be safe. Go down to the terrace 
this evening. I will be in the footpath. 
No one passes that way, and we can talk 
at our ease.” 

An old woman, bent and crippled, en- 

tered the church, 
y dipped her finger in 
the basin of holy 
water, and came up 
the aisle, her crutch 
clattering over the 
marble floor. Robert 
was obliged to step 
aside to let her pass, 
and Aleth took ad- 
vantage of the move- 
ment, and glided to- 

vard the door. He 
overtook her in the 
vestibule. 

“ Do not follow me, 
I beg of you,” she 
said. “My father is 
somewhere about, 
waiting for me, and 
he would never for- 
give me if he saw me 
with you.” 

“Promise, then, to . 
come this evening.” 

She answered 
neither yes nor no, 
but passed out. Rob- 
ert went off in search 
of his cartwright, and 
then returned to Choquard. In the even- 
ing, between eight and nine, he was stand- 
ing under the wall that is seven or eight 
feet high. As he had said, the place was 
a solitary one; and he passed the evening 
alone there, and finally withdrew discom- 
fited and angry. 

Things were taking an altogether un- 
looked-for turn. Though without self- 
conceit, he was proud; and it had seemed 
to him that when a Paluel offered to pay 
his addresses to a Guepie, he had a right 
to expect every door to fly open before 
him. He had thought to find a yielding 
and indulgent father, a daughter accom- 
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modating and eager to please, and too 
much flattered by his attentions to press 
the question of marriage inconventently 
early. He had been altogether mistaken. 
The daughter was a dragon of virtue; the 
father a man of principle so unbending 
that it was necessary to move with the ut- 
most caution to avoid bringing on one’s 
self his thunders and anathemas. The 
Guepies were not at all the sort of people 
he had thought them. ‘They held him at 
a distance; they gave him not the least 
encouragement. ‘This only increased his 
infatuation; for difficulties fan love’s flame. 
Aleth seemed to him now more charming, 
more to be desired, than that first time he 
had met her. He was no longer master 
of his passion, he was incapable of resist- 
ing the spell that bound him, he was en- 
chained and enchanted. 

Six days in succession, whatever the 
weather, he returned at the same hour to 
prowl about the terrace to which no one 
came, and, leaning against a tree, counted 
the long minutes. ‘The seventh evening 
he was more fortunate. He heard the 
creak of a door turning reluctantly on its 
rusty hinges, then the rustling of a dress, 
and in another moment a head leaned over 
the wall, and a voice called him by name. 

He came forward hastily, only to be 
overwhelmed with reproaches. Aleth told 
him she had come only to implore him to 
go away ; he was causing her much trouble; 
he would compromise her; and she was 
afraid her father, her terrible father, al- 
ready suspected something. Then she 
turned to leave him ; but he entreated her 
so earnestly to stay that she relented. 

His manners were no longer abrupt and 
dictatorial ; he was gentle as a wild beast 
tamed by hunger. If the night had not 
been so dark, if he could have seen clearly 
the beautiful face bending above him, the 
triumphant expression it wore might have 
caused him to reflect. The man who rode 
the white mare, whose fields of golden 
wheat and waving grass and flocks of 
sheep and heads of cattle had once 
roused her admiration to the point of 
ecstasy the man whose horses made the 
ground tremble under their heavy tread, 
the man who was the best match in the 
country and had the largest bank account, 
the man whom no one dared to accost 
familiarly, whom Alice Cambois would 
have been proud to marry—this man came 
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every evening, like a beggar imploring 
an alms, and waited for hours beneath her 
wall, in the damp grass or the miry road, 
in the hope of winning a word from Aleth 
Guepie or of gazing on her shadow. The 
thought made her tremble with joy, and 
filled her heart with a proud delight. 

She condescended to talk with him. She 
finally confessed that she had a secret 
trouble ; but she had vowed to reveal it to 
none but God. Besides, she no longer 
needed advice ; for, after many struggles, 
she had come to see her duty clearly ; she 
knew what she had to do, and she would 
do it. He half divined it—this secret ; 
but he dared not speak his thought, and 
all his eager questioning was in vain—she 
gave him not the slightest clue. Burning 
with love and anxiety, he was on the point 
of risking a declaration. ‘The irrevocable 
words, “I love you, Aleth Guepie ; will 
you be my wife?” trembled on his tongue. 
But he thought of his mother, and the 
words were unspoken. The play pleased 
him extremely ; but he dreaded the dé- 
nouement. He would gladly have pro- 
longed it, act after act, indefinitely, tem- 
porizing, putting off the inevitable. 

This, however, was not Aleth’s idea. 
She intended that the play should have 
but one act, and that a short one. It was 
the end alone, however reached, that had 
interest for her. He did not say to her 
the only thing she cared to hear, the only 
thing she considered it essential that he 
should say. She did not want him to love 
her, she wanted him to marry her; and 
she grew indignant with this incorrigible 
procrastinator, who, notwithstanding his 
ardent wooing, left open a way to escape. 
She bit her lips with vexation, she replied 
to him only in monosyllables, and now 
and then her voice died away ina long sigh. 

Yet, he loved her well, Heaven knows. 
He never moved his eyes from the face 
that he could hardly distinguish in the 
darkness. He longed to cover it with 
kisses, and every moment the desire grew 
stronger. It was torment to know her so 
near, and to feel her so far. The ram- 
part that kept him from her was not so 
impregnable a defence as he had pre- 
tended, and now he threatened to take it 
by assault. She started back, indignant 
and surprised. 

“Was I not right,” she said, “ not to 
trust you or your word ?” 
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He implored her forgiveness; he en- 
treated her at least to stretch her hand to 
him over the odious wall she forbade him 
to pass. She yielded, after much persua- 
sion, and held out to him a timid hand 
that he barely succeeded in touching with 
the tips of his fingers. Then his passion 
burst all bounds. He put his foot ina 
crevice, and was about to leap the wall ; 
but she glided up the terrace, calling 
back: 

“Adieu! Adieu forever!” 

“Adieu until to-morrow !”’ he answered, 
and let himself fall into the path again. 

At the same instant he heard Guepie 
calling from the house, “Aleth! Aleth! 
Where are you?” 

“God help me!” he heard her murmur. 
“TI was afraid of this!” And she ran 
swiftly along the terrace. 

To well-balanced minds, indecision is 
torture; yet two days later Robert Paluel 
was still irresolute, uncertain what to do, 
and wretchedly unhappy because of this 
uncertainty. He was returning on horse- 
back from La Roseraie just after 
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“ As long as you please,” replied Rob- 
ert. 

Motionless, erect in his saddle, he sub- 
mitted to his punishment. 

“ Monsieur Paluel,” Richard Guepie be- 
gan, “I should be sorry to fail in the re- 
spect that I owe you. I have a question 
to ask you—one question only. I know 
who you are,and I know I can rely on 
your word. Whatever you answer I shall 
believe you. Yesterday evening a man 
stood in the footpath that runs below my 
terrace and talked with my daughter, and 
not for the first time. Do you know this 
man’s name ?” 

“It was I,” replied Robert, without 
moving a muscle. 

“I thought so; I was sure of it, though 
my daughter declares it was not. She is 
so considerate, poor little thing! When I 
insisted on knowing who this man was, she 
said, ‘ Ask me anything about myself and I 
will tell you; but I will not tell anything 
about any other person.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 


nightfall, when he saw some one 
come out into the road to meet 
him. It was not Aleth Guepie ; 
it was her venerable sire, who, 
seeing the man he was looking for 
approach, stood still, awaiting 
him. 

Robert’s conscience was not 
clear; he knew that his conduct 
had not been altogether blame- 
less, that he had good reason to 
reproach himself. But to submit 
to listen to moral reflections from 
the mouth of a Guepie was a harsh 
penance. What could he do? 
He resigned himself to his fate, 
and kept on his way, returning 
with a slight bow the obeisance of 
Guepie, whose appearance, how- 
ever, astonished him. This was 
not the landlord of the Renommée, 
the every-day Guepie, but a Gue- 
pie gotten up expressly for the 
occasion—grave, solemn, august, 
majestic, a very patriarch, Abra- 
ham father of Isaac, or Isaac father 
of Jacob. 

“Monsieur Paluel,” he said, 
“will you have the kindness to 


listen to me just for a few 
minutes?” 


‘(HE HAD NEVER BEFORE TAKEN PART IN THESE FESTIVITIES.” 
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A DANGER RUN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ERNEST DAUDET. 


Uo not look for emotions of a pathetic 

adventure in the following. It is 
the faithful reproduction of the recital 
which the young and already celebrated 
painter, Frederick Ravanne, made to me 
one evening—a memory of his past life, 
the memory of a danger run, one of those 
dangers which, when avoided or averted, 
one cannot think of without feeling a 
shudder pass over him. 

It is I who hold the pen, but it is he 
who is speaking. It is his name and not 
mine which ought to figure at the bottom 
of this brief narration for which circum- 
stances have made me the responsible 
editor. Here, then, is what he said to me: 


I was born and grew up in a little town 
in the north of France. At the gates 
of this town, on the banks of a narrow 
river on whose surface islets covered with 
a vigorous vegetation showed on all sides 
clumps of verdure and flowers, my parents 
had their home. Under its roof of old 
slate and behind its worm-eaten part it 
was large and comfortable. A wooded 
garden separated it from the water. It 
was in this oasis that my childhood glided 
away. At the right of our garden stood a 
house like our own in which lived a family 
friendly to mince. My parents had only 
one son; our neighbors had but one 
daughter, younger than I by three years. 
She was named Etiennette. 

As far back as I can remember I see her 
mixed up in my games, sometimes at our 
house, sometimes at hers. I have even kept 
the memory of her so faithfully as she was 
then, that much later, very much later, I 
was able to put her living and like in that 
one of my pictures which obtained for me 
my first medal at the Sa/on. 

You will find her there just as I had 
always known and seen her, so engaging 
and commanding, with her slender and 
delicate stature, with her attitude of a 
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young goddess, with her black eyes of a 
sedate and proud expression, and on her 
forehead, of the most perfect design, the 
bushiness of an opulent blond hair with 
tawny reflections. 

I no longer know at what distant date 
our first meeting should be placed. It 
seems to me that Etiennette has always 
been at my side. There is not an im- 
pression of my childhood which may not 
have been common to us. Her griefs were 
my griefs, her joys my joys, and if fortune 
had made us brother and sister we would 
not have had for each other, she more 
fondness, I more solicitude. 

We really loved each other then, loved 
passionately. Unrestrained and frequent- 
ly alone together, at the time when intelli- 
gence awakens we had accustomed ‘our- 
selves to look upon the life which was be- 
ginning as a thing made expressly for our 
wishes and plans, and which before all 
should never separate us. 

I was fifteen, Etiennette was twelve, 
when suddenly this dear intimacy was dis- 
turbed. 

One day her mother said to mine: 

“These children are grownup. Their 
age requires that they should no longer be 
allowed to roam about together.” 

My mother was of the same opinion, and 
from that time, to our great despair, our 
games shared fraternaliy, our long 
tétes under the shade, our glorious walks 
on the flowery banks, were of necessity 
ended. 

The proprieties were raised up between 
us. They no longer allowed us to see 
each other except under the surveillance 
of our parents or our masters. It was all 
over with our love, neverthéless so pure 
and steeped in unconsciousness. 

I had always said thee and thou to 
Etiennette. They compelled me to call 
her “ Mademoiselle.” She must in her 
turn give me “ Monsieur Frederick.”  Lit- 
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tle by little between my friend and me a 
high barrier grew up. Parents and chil- 
dren saw each other less and less. When 
we met each other we no longer dared to 
even raise our eyes to each other, so much 
so that considering myself as an unhappy 
and persecuted being I came to think the 
situation made for me as intolerable, and 
considered the decision which my father 
took to send me to finish my studies at 
Paris as a kindness. 

My sudden departure—a departure 
which did not even allow me time to say 
good-by to Etiennette—finished the cut- 
ting short of ourrelations. Notonly I saw 
her no more, but it was hardly at great in- 
tervals I heard her spoken of. My father 
sold his property to come with my mother 
to live near his only child, and soon the 
past, during which my heart had belonged 
to an adorable young girl, was nothing 
but a memory over which time had 
passed. 

‘Tlearned one day that Etiennette had 
married, that she had wedded a young 
gentleman, a freeholder in Morvan. The 
news drew a tear from me; my heart was 
for some days mournfuland troubled. But 
the trouble was only on the surface; I con- 
soled myself, and from week to week the 
dear vision of the former days was weak- 
ened and effaced under the bustle of the 
new days consecrated entirely to the strug- 
gles undertaken in the passion of my rising 
ambition. 

Fifteen years had passed. I owed to 
my work or to my luck a little renown and 
an unexpected fortune and to a marriage 
to my liking the most absolute happiness. 
Everything smiled on me. I was what is 
called a happy man. 

It was at this time that I saw Etiennette 
again. 

Oh, I remember it as if it were yester- 
day, this last episode of my first love, this 
supreme echo of my past. It was a spring 
morning under a lovely bright sky, in my 
studio, which on all sides was deluged 
with the sun, entering in floods through 
the open windows. From the spot where 
I was at work I saw through the large bay- 
window my dear wife playing with our 
last-born on the lawn at the cnd of the 
garden. <All about me breathed happi- 
ness, and something more, the security of 
happiness. I was in one of those physical 


and moral conditions where it seems that 
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one can defy adversity, and where one is 
forever unassailable. 

My footman came into my studio car- 
rying on atraya card bordered with black. 

“It is a lady in deep mourning, who 
asks for monsieur.” 

“T am not receiving.” 

“T told her so; but she insists; an urgent 
matter, so she claims.” 

“Perhaps she has come for a portrait. 
Show her in.” 

She entered, she whose unknown name 
had told me nothing when I read it on the 
vellum with her family arms. She en- 
tered, and under her crape veil I recog- 
nized her. It was Etiennette; yes, Etien- 


-nette, still like herself, but more beautiful 


than formerly, in all the splendor of her 
thirtieth year, fair and golden, a color in 
her cheeks, a tear in her eyes, and, as be- 
fore, fascinating, so beautiful that in a 
word I was dazzled wfth her. 

“Tt is you, you.” 

“It is I myself. I am a widow. I 
have come to Paris on some matters of 
the inheritance. I wanted to see you 
again.” 

And there we were, seated close to each 
other, hand in hand, suddenly united as 
though we had never left each other, and 
as though the chain of our young loves 
had never been broken. And all the re- 
membrances in our hearts rose to our lips. 
We together lived them over again. 
Etiennette added to them some grave 
words. She had never forgotten me; she 
had never ceased to love me; everything 
in my life which had been given to the 
public, she knew it; she knew it better 
than I. 

And in a moment there was an infinite 
and potent moral embrace which gave us 
up to each other, weak, disarmed, ready 
for all the lapses of love. 

Down in the garden my wife and child 
were still playing; the bursts of their voices 
and their laughter came to us. But nei- 
ther voices nor laughter protected me any 
longer. I believe now that I was about to 
get out of my depth. 

Then I said: 

“ Where are you stopping?” 

“At the Grand Hotel. Will you come 
and see me?” 

And in this question spoken by a trem- 
bling mouth, there was a prayer, an earnest 
prayer. 
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This time I had seen the abyss, I drew 
back. 

“ Go—to see you—oh, no, no.” 

The honest woman that she was, sud- 
denly showed herself again. 

“You are right. It is much better.” 

She got up without my trying to keep 
her. 


““¢Good-by, Frederick. I am _ very 


DREAMING. 


happy to have met you once, the first 
and the last time. I am going away to- 
morrow.” 

She has gone. I am alone. The in- 
toxication has passed away. A look given 
to the garden gives me energy and cour- 
age. The danger is passed. But what a 
danger ! 

We have never seen each other again. 


DREAMING, 


BY HERBERT GOLDMARK. 


O MORPHEUS, e’en now as on my 
couch I lie, 

And troubled thoughts disturb the calm 
of mind, 

Transform my aching consciousness to 
naught, 

Transport me to Oblivion’s peaceful realm, 

Where, banishing the glaring light of 
fact, 

With Fancy’s golden pinions I may soar 

Among fantastic castles more sublime, 

More gorgeous than Hispania ever knew. 

Thus let my wingéd'spirit fly aloft 

Controlled and led by earth-bound sense 
below, - 

Until at last it gains the heavenly height 

And wanders o’er the fields of paradise. 

Ah, no! Like victims of omnipotence 

From brightest glory plunged to deepest 
gloom, 

Like Satan and his angels it descends, 

The servant of material self once more. 

The spell is o’er, the momentary joy, 


‘The glimpse of paradise is now replaced 


By painful sight of earthly, human toil. 

Oh, is the happiness of any dream 

Enough reward for aggravated pain 

Which man endures by contrast when 
awake ? 

Alas that every rose must have its thorn— 


That visions of a fairer, freer life, 

Disclosing paths which we can ne’er 
traverse, 

Must make our grief more keen, our joy 
less bright. 

Oh, let my slumbering spirit then migrate 

To where grim Cerberus ingress defends 

To Pluto’s realms, and where ’mid Styg- 
ian caves 


Foul fiends in sempiternal darkness 
crouch. 

To hold communion with these hideous 
shapes 


My soul rebels, and e’en as Proserpine, 

The harbinger of life, returns to earth. 

And now where melancholy ruled before, 

Where murmurring discontent had fullest 
sway, 

Light-hearted ease and mirth in turn pre- 
side. 

Why should they not ? 
man’s woes 

Compared to those the shades below re- 
veal ? 

And thus it is that we by dreams may 
learn 

Those truths philosophy cannot impress, 

For what we feel will more conviction bring 

Than what our reason dictates and fore- 
warns. 


How pleasant are 
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BY GILBERT CRANMER. 


_" our figure and genre painters have 

coquetted more or less with foreign ideas 
and models—one finds in the work of the best of 
them a flavor of Munich and Paris — our land- 
scape painters have from the very first had some- 
thing to say that was distinctly national and Ameri- 
can. Our first landscape painters —the gifted 
but ill-starred Doughty, the brilliant Cole, who 
was cut down at the early age of forty-seven, and 
the gentle Durand, who died ten years ago at the 
ripe age of ninety—all painted American subjects 
with the feeling and from the view-point of Ameri- 
cans. The men who have followed them have 
exhibited admirable fidelity to the traditions which 
they established, but among our younger land- 


er 
scape painters none, in doing so, have shown finer 
feeling and few, if any, have accomplished better 
Oy work than Arthur Parton, whose audience of sin- 
cere admirers has been growing steadily for more 
fe than a quarter of a century. 
. Mr. Parton was born in the staid, picturesque 
| old town of Hudson, New York, something over 
&- fifty years ago. He was fortunate in his birth- 
place, for Hudson has, perhaps, produced more 
SS ARTHUR PARTON. artists of the first rank than any other town of the 
us 
st 
ire 
ay 
ng 
re- 
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same size in this country. The venerable 
Frederick Edwin Church, whose “ Niag- 
ara”’ remains a generation after it was first 
exhibited one of the most impressive prod- 
ucts of American landscape art, has passed 
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AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ARTIST—ARTHUR PARTON. 


the better part of his professional career 
in Hudson; John B. Bristol was born and 
passed his earlier years in and about the 
town; the life-work of the late Sanford R.- 
Gifford had its inception there, while Mr. 
Parton’s brother Ernest, whose work as a 
painter begun here has been wrought out 
with notable success on the other side of 
the sea, was born and reared in Hudson. 
Others might be mentioned, but these 
names are sufficient to indicate the influ- 
ences under which Mr. Parton came to 
manhood and which could not help but be 
potent in shaping the career of a youth 
imbued with artistic impulses and an abid- 
ing love for the beautiful. 

Mr. Parton began to draw and paint 
while still a school-boy, and soon after 
reaching his majority entered the studio of 
William T. Richards in Philadelphia. His 
master, a loving, conscientious student of 
nature and a sure and careful workman, 
gave him a sound grounding in the pure 
trade part of his art. Upon leaving Mr. 
Richards he opened a studio in New York, 
which has since been his home. In 1869 
he went to Europe, and during a year 
spent in study and travel there obtained a 
knowledge of the works of the Barbizon 
school, which has proved of inestimable 
value to him in later years. He was in 
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1872 elected an associate of the National 
Academy, and twelve years later made a 
full academician. Among the _ pictures 
which first brought him prominently be- 
fore the public were: “On the Road to 
Mount Marcy,” exhibited at the National 
Academy in 1874 and now owned by ex- 
Senator Farwell, of Illinois; “A Mountain 
Brook,” filled with a weird, quiet beauty 
all its own, exhibited in 1875 and at once 
purchased by the late A. T. Stewart; 
“ Sycamores in Old Shokan,” now in the 
possession of Amherst College; “ Novem- 
ber,” a gloomy yet feeling canvas, and 
“Loch Lomond.” “Solitude” and “ Stir- 
ling Castle,” two splendid pictures, at- 
tracted much attention when shown at the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 and gave a 
national scope to a reputation which up to 
that time had been more or less local. 

Mr. Parton has been from the first a 
most industrious painter, and a mention 
of all the works he has sent out from his 


studio during the last two decades would 


be impossible in the space at command. 
Among them, however, stand forth with 
merited prominence “A Winter on the 
Hudson,” showing the breaking up of the 
ice, with the Palisades in the distance, 
which was one of the first pictures bought 
by the American Art Association, won the 


Temple Medal in Philadelphia, and re- 
ceived an honorable mention when exhib- 
ited at the Paris Salon; “Evening After 
the Rain,” which with its broad road effect 
and fresh, rainy look is one of his strong- 
est pictures and which found a prompt 
purchaser in so discriminating a judge of art 
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as the late George I. Seney; “A Winter's 
Dawn,” reflecting with brilliant fidelity the 
effect of early sunlight on the Palisades, 
another very strong effort, now the prop- 
erty of Vassar College; ‘ Nightfall,” a 
canvas of mellow beauty, showing oaks 
and sheep on a hillside, and “The Har- 
vest Moon,” a recent production in which 
the witchery and mystery of a luminous 
August night are expressed with much 
delicacy ahd poetic feeling. Nor should 
I fail to speak of “An Evening in the 


£ 


Marshes,” still on the easel, which re- 
minds one nota little of Daubigny at his 
best. 

“Tell me the books a man reads and I 
will write that man’s history,” said Emer- 
son. Given the names of the masters 
whom a painter admires without envy 
and one has the keynote to the painter’s 
own work. Mr. Parton’s artistic loves are, 
as one would expect to find them, sound 
and wholesome ones. I have noted his 
early admiration for the painters of the 
Barbizon school. This admiration time 
has only served to strengthen and empha- 


AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTER—ARTHUR PARTON. 


size. Millet he regards as the greatest 
figure painter of the century and he has 
only words of praise for such noble mas- 
terpieces as “The Sower’ and “The 
Angelus.” Rousseau, broad, strong, many- 
sided and versatile; Daubigny, with his 
unity, breadth and deep love for the lights 
of early dawn and twilight, and Dupré 
and Diaz, with their splendid gifts as col- 
orists, he admires with an enthusiasm that 
is catching, but it is for Corot, first and 
greatest of the school, that his most gen- 


IN THE TWILIGHT GRAY, 


erous and hearty meed of praise is reserved. 
Corot he regards as not only one of the 
greatest landscapists of his time, but one 
of the noblest interpreters of nature the 
world has ever seen. 

Indeed, if such comparisons had any 
deep or real significance, one would be 
tempted to call Mr. Parton the “American 
Corot,” for a close and careful study of 
the canvases already mentioned and of 
his “The Morning Mist,” “A Passing 
Shower,” “A Bit of the Catskills,” “The 
Reaper,” “In the Twilight Gray” and 
“A Wood Interior,” reproduced herewith, 
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reveals his close kinship to the French 
master. 

The American artist’s best is generally 
worthy to be praised. without reserve and 
shows that he is in no sense an imitator of 
other men. Nature gives to every painter 
of talent a new message to deliver to his 
fellows. He has given one to Mr. Parton, 
and he delivers it with feeling and beauty 
and in his own way. Therein lies the 
value of his work and the uplifting in- 


A WooD 


fluence it is sure to have upon those who 
will come after him. 

Mr. Parton has his studio in the city, 
but for some years has made his home 
at Yonkers on the Hudson. 
also a cottage at Arkville in the Cats- 
kills, where the summer months of each 
year are devoted to patient and loving 
study of Nature in her loveliest and most 
inviting moods. All of his studies are 
made in the open air, but he devotes 
much time and labor to the careful work- 
ing out of his conceptions, and a picture is 
often painted and repainted a dozen times 
before it is allowed to leave his studio. 


He 
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He generally has several canvases under 
way at the same time and works upon one 
or another as the mood impels. Early 
morning finds him at his easel; his day’s 
labors end only with the fading light, and 
this has been his practice from youth until 
the present time. He is jealous of the 
proprieties which govern his art, and a 
zealous and active participant in all meas- 
ures which look to its advancement. 
Ever mindful of the rich artistic heritage 


INTERIOR. 


that has come down to us from other times 
and other countries, he belongs to the hap- 
pily growing class whose members find in 
their own epoch and country impulses and 
ideals worthy of and demanding the single- 
minded enthusiasm of the most gifted and 
the best endowed. ‘The years have dealt 
most kindly with him and unless all signs 
fail his best work is still before him. Not 
in callow youths enamoured of foreign 
idols, but in serious-minded men like Mr. 
Parton, who, with resplendent results, have 
worked out their careers on their native 
soil, lies the surest, the most fruitful hope 
of the future of American art. 
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III].—RomantTic PAINTING IN FRANCE. 


BY 


AM a man for whom the visible world 

exists,” wrote Théophile Gautier 
many years ago, and in so doing gave 
trenchant expression to the spirit animat- 
ing the Romantic movement in French 
painting, which after 1820 gave battle to 
and in large measure superseded the art 
of the school of David. Reference has al- 


J- B. C. COROT AT WORK. 
A portrait from life. 


ready been made to the fact that even be- 
fore David’s death there were signs of 
revolt against his teachings, and, indeed, 
the art of David incited to protest and re- 
volt. Abstract and impersonal, it sought 
perfection by exclusions and sacrifices ; its 
unbending conformity to a clearly defined 
standard gave no room for imagination, 
for the element of personality, while the 
“storm and stress” feeling that swept, 


EDGAR M. 


WARD. 


Germany, England and France at the 
opening of the century, manifesting itself 
first in literature and later in art, was 
above all stimulative of the imagination, 
of passion and of sentiment, and freedom 
to express itself in what form it would a 
condition of its existence. 

Gericault’s “ Raft of the Medusa,” ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1819, was 
the first decided protest of the 
romanticists against the traditional 
methods of treating life in art. 
Taking for its theme a tragic in- 
cident over which all France was 
lamenting at the time, this famous 
painting was the moving, vivid ex- 
pression of an intense, virile per- 
sonality, while its modernness, its 
deep human interest and its pan- 
oramic grandeur, which even now 
give it a high place among the 
great paintings of the century, 
instantly took the public captive. 
The younger men, who like Geri- 
cault had been trained in the clas- 
sic school, and like him had grown 
weary of classic subjects, rallied 
about the standard set up by the 
newcomer; the older men, with 
Ingres at their head, instantly and 
fiercely opposed him, and the bat- 
“tle was on. 

s-. Gericault died in 1824 at the 
age of thirty-three, leaving little 
aside from the “ Raft of the Me 
dusa”’ to attest his genius, and the 
leadership of the new movement 
fell to his friend and fellow-pupil, 
Eugéne Delacroix, born in 1799. 
Delacroix's first Salon picture, Dante 
and Virgil,” exhibited in 1822, though a 
distinct note in the romantic chorus, was 
pardoned by the classicists on account.of 
his youth, but his ‘ Massacre of Scio,” 
painted two years later, received less 
gentle treatment, and made him the chief 
object of the assaults of the opponents 
of romanticism. And these assaults were 
to be expected, for in Delacroix was 
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A BRITTANY WOMAN, 


From a painting by Jules Breton, 


embodied all that was strongest and 
best in the romantic movement. He 
came to maturity early; his industry was 
unceasing, and he continued until his 
death in 1863 a most prolific painter. 
Indifferent to technical details and too 
often defective in drawing, Delacroix’s 


strength lay in an almost perfect mastery 
of color, in breadth of handling, in im- 
agination and in individual and dramatic 
conception. He delighted in action and 
the putting forth of energy. His sub- 
jects, without exception, were tragic and 
passionate, and many of them were taken 
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SOLITUDE, 
From a painting by C. F. Daubigny. 


from Byron, the poet whom he loved best 
and studied most. His pictures are sel- 
dom pleasing and never restful, but one 
feels in looking at them that he is in the 


A LANDSCAPE. 
From a painting by Jules Dupré. 
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<> 


presence of a unique and puissant person- 
ality, and is conscious also of the solid 
impress of a master. 

At first, in the quarrel between classi- 
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cism and romanticism, Delacroix fought almost 
alone. He was five times a candidate for the 
Academy before being elected, four times de- 
ferred to men whose names for the most part 
we do not know—but soon other painters joined 
him and in time won recognition for their view 
of art. Among these were Alexander Decamps, 
Prosper Marilhat and Eugéne Fromentin. De- 
camps, four years younger than Delacroix and 
easily greatest of the trio named, was the first 
painter to put on canvas the life, light and color 
of the Orient, which at once became a favorite 
field for Delacroix and the other romanticists. 
Decamps left off study too early to become a 
fine draughtsman, a fact often lamented in his 
later years, and he lacked the breadth and imag- 


inative force of Delacroix, but he possessed an | 


exquisite sense of color and the poet’s ability to 
see below the surface of things. All his pict- 
ures—he was a genre rather than a figure 
painter—mirror his own individual and peculiar 
views. His management of light and air is often 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
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magical in the effects produced, and this, with breadth of handling and rare gifts as 
a colorist, infuse his canvases with warmth, richness and passionate life. 


SOWING POTATOES, 
From a painting by J. F. Millet. 
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WEEDERS. 


froma painting by Jules Breton. 


Marilhat pictured the life of the Orient 
in a manner similar to that of Decamps, and 
Gautier declares that he “was a Syrian 
Arab, having in his veins the blood of the 
Saracens whom Charles Martel did not 
kill.” Marilhat’s earlier essays gave small 
promise of brilliant achievement, but he 


managed to visit Egypt, where he passed 
some time, making numerous sketches of 
the country and its people. In his thirty- 
fourth year he sent to the Salon of 1844 
eight pictures, among them his admirable 
“A Souvenir of the Banks of the Nile’; 
but their indifferent reception discouraged 


A SHEPHERD DIRECTING TRAVELLERS. 
From a drawing by J. F. Millet. 
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him. He fell into a state of profound 
melancholy, from which it was impossible 
to arouse him, and three years later his 
life went out in mental darkness. 
Fromentin, born ten years later than 
Marilhat, and who died suddenly in 1879 
at the very climax of his productive activity, 
was a much more important figure in the 
history of the romantic movement. He 
was a successful writer as well as painter, 
and entered the French Academy through 
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orientalism, or their native and pitiless fe- 
rocity. Imaginative,poetic and witha quick 
eye for the picturesque, Fromentin added to 
these qualities a splendid gift of composi- 
tion and instinctive feeling for motion that 
enabled him to catch and give harmonious, 
truthful expression to the deeper mean- 
ing, the essence of the desert, its intense 
heat, its waving air, its resplendent color, 
its shrouded Bedouins and their flying 
horses. In this subtle power lies the in- 


AN ARAB ENCAMPMENT. 


From a painting by Eug. Fromentin, 


the literary door while he was still struggling 
uncertainly with his art. His painting and 
writing were carried on alternately, and 
both, for the most part, cover the same 
ground—African, Egyptian and Algerian 
scenery or humanity. He studied in the 
Algerian cities, along the edges of Sahara 
and among its oases, striking his tent 
among the nomads whom he sketched 
and giving himself month after month with 
whole-souled concentration to his work. 
Nine-tenths of his themes, like “An Arab 
Encampment” reproduced above, are 
drawn from the half barbarous life of the 
Arabs, their camels, tents, caravans, women, 
horses, traffic, their sleepy, repressed 


individual and enduring charm of his work. 
And it was not the least of Fromentin’s 
merits that he knew howto admire another 
painter without envy. He began by ad- 
miring Marilhat, and perhaps, on the whole, 
his work is nearer to the effects which 
Marilhat sought than the paintings of any 
other. But toward the close of his life it 
was Corot to whom his heart warmed. He 
loved him, comprehended and admired 
him with an enthusiasm which was catch- 
ing. Without beating about the bush, and 


almost without violence, he asserted that 
Corot was the Great Master, the living and 
generous fountain from which the roman- 
tic school should drink. He believed him 
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DEPARTURE FOR THE FANTASIA. 


From a painting by A. G. H. Regnault. 


an innovator of the greatest boldness, a 
painter who had an incomparable delicacy 
of sentiment for life, one who possessed 
the highest degree of sensitiveness for 
what is just tone in painting. And with 
some reservations Fromentin’s estimate of 
Corot will stand the test of time. In no 
department of French art was the influ- 
ence of the romantic movement more 


deeply felt than by the landscape painters. 
The emotional impulse which was its im- 
pelling force, combined with a study of 
the old Dutch masters and the English 
contemporary painters Constable and Bon- 
ington, led the younger men to the close 
study of nature and to paint it as they 
found it, but with a poetic feeling and a 
mastery of light and shadow, atmosphere 
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and color, that gave us a landscape art of 
the highest order. 

Among the men who produced this art 
Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, born at Paris 
in 1796, was not only the first in point of 
time and ability, but one of the greatest 
landscape painters the world has ever seen. 
One loves to dwell upon the life of Corot, 
for it was almost the ideal life of the artist. 
His father, a shrewd Rouenese who had 
made a fortune in trade, opposed his be- 
coming a painter, but in the end allowed 
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a thousand stories are told of his kindness 
and goodness of heart —but one of the best- 
paid artists of his time. Corot never mar- 
ried, and in 1874 the widowed sister with 
whom he had lived for many years died. 
Then his own health broke down and a 
year later death placed its seal upon his 
career. 

An uneventful life this, even for an ar- 
tist, yet few stand for nobler achievement 
or nobler devotion to high and pure ideals. 
“Truth,” Corot once said, “1s the first 


THE LAST CARTRIDGES. 


From a painting by Edouard de Neuville. 


him to have his way. He studied under 
Michallon and Bertin and then passed sev- 
eral years in Italy. He made his début at 
the Salon of 1827, and thereafter, until his 
death, was never once absent from its walls. 
He twice revisited Italy, and after his 
father’s death in 1847, when he inherited a 
fortune, he travelled much in France, 
Switzerland, England and the Netherlands. 
He was twice decorated, first as chevalier, 
then as commander of the Legion of Hon- 
or, but he was sixty before any one bought 
his pictures, save now and then a brother 
artist. However, he lived to see this early 
neglect atoned for, and during his last 
years he was not only the best-beloved— 


thing in art, and the second and the third.” 
But the truth as he saw it was not the truth 
that swings within the ken of ordinary 
mortals. With nature to him an_ influ 
ence and not a form, he always sought 
to interpret the life, mood and meaning of 
the scene he drew; and as he lived and 
labored his power to do this increased. 
The idyllic scenes and moods of nature at- 
tracted him most, and handling them with 
loving and patient care, he sought not to 
imitate and reproduce, but to translate 
what he saw with a poet’s eye and felt with 
a poet’s heart. The poetry and beauty of 
the morning and the evening light ap- 
pealed to him most strongly. ‘To express. 
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these was his life-long aim, and in his best 
paintings, such as “ Orpheus Greeting the 
Dawn,” he achieved a success that makes 
his fame secure through all the coming 
years. 

Like Corot, Theodore Rousseau was 
supremely great, but great in a differ- 
ent way. Corot loved nature, Rousseau, 
who won full recognition only when his 
best work was done, was absorbed in it. 
None of its phases found him indifferent, 
and he painted them all with a lofty sim- 
plicity, a breadth and solidity, a warmth 


THE STORY 


OF A WOUNDED OFFICER. 
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dealing with the gray lights of evening on 
the Seine and Marne, resembles Corot in 
the fine serenity and the poetic charm of 
his style, and Constant Troyon, another 
romantic painter, painted landscapes and 
cattle with a strength and sweetness that 
give back the very essence of truth. 

At first glance a wide gulf seems to 
separate the impassioned productions of 
Delacroix from the serene, pensive art of 
Jean Francois Millet, but there was a close 
bond of union between them, and in com- 
plete emancipation from academic tradi- 


From a painting by Edouard de Neuville. 


of color and an ability to handle land- 
scape form in mass that have been surpassed 
by nv other painter who ever lived. Jules 
Dupré, Rousseau’s long-time friend and 
comrade, was a landscape painter with a 
fine gift of color and possessed of much 
strength and feeling, and Diaz de la Pena, 
though inferior to Corot and Rousseau, was 
in some respects a superior artist. Diaz 


saw nature in his own way, and often in- 
terpreted it with sympathy and feeling. 
His brilliant gifts as a colorist appear to 
best advantage in his figure compositions, 
one of which, “ No Admittance,” is repro- 
duced herewith. Charles Francis Daubig- 
ny, in his “ Solitude” and other landscapes 


tion the peasant painter, as he has come to 
be known, remains the noblest product 
of the romantic movement. Millet was 
born in 1814, of Norman peasant stock. 
Brought up in an atmosphere of devout 
piety, it was the old engravings in the 
family Bible that first inspired him with 
the idea of making pictures. <A small 
municipal pension enabled him to study 
in Paris, where he was for a time a 
pupil of Delaroche. In 1849 he went 
to live at Barbizon, a small village on 
the edge of the forest of Fontainebleau, 
where, in the depiction of the peasant 
life of which he was a part, the remainder 
of his days were spent. Even after he 
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THE MASSACRE OF SCIO, 


From a painting by Eugene Delacrotx. 


had painted his greatest pictures he was _ 


still left in keenest poverty, and when 
the tide finally turned in his favor his 
health was broken past mending. He died 
in 1875. 

Technically, Millet often displayed a 
superb gift for color and he had a large 
feeling for form and: great simplicity in 
line, but his greatness lay in his ability to 
find and express the nobility in the life 
about him. These he did with a poetic 
force and a sentiment that never become 
sentimental, which places him above all the 
painters who have followed in his foot- 
steps. After Millet, Jules Breton, whose 
“Brittany Women” and “The Weeders”’ 


we reproduce elsewhere, stands first among 
the painters who have used the peasant as 
an art subject, and a comparison between 
the two gives emphasis to what I have just 
said. Breton is a splendid technician, and 
in pictures like his “ Evening at Finistére ” 
has shown much beauty of sentiment, but 
he lacks the imagination and the depth of 
feeling that gave distinction to all that came 
from Millet’s brush. 

Alphonse de Neuville and Henri Reg- 
nault had they lived would, perhaps, have 
embodied in their work the final and the 
definite expression of romanticism. De 
Neuville, who died in 1885 at the flush of 
his powers, was a battle painter pure and 
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simple, and in his chosen field 
has. never had a superior. He 
is dramatic and heroic; he 
painted with all their furious 
life and movement the skir- 
mish and the battle, the epic 
of war and its dirge. “The 
Last Cartridges” and “The 
Story of a Wounded Officer” 
show De Neuville at his best. 
Regnault was only twenty- 
seven years old when cut down 
by possibly the last Prussian 
bullet fired in the war of 1870- 
71, but he had already done 
work rich in promise for the 
future. He was in tempera- 
ment a thorough romanticist, 
and in his “Salome,” ‘Aut- 
omedon,” “ Departure for the 
Fantasia,” he painted things 
as he saw them with a vehe- 
mence, a breadth and a mas- 
terly simplicity which show that 
had he lived he would have 
done great things. However, 
in art as elsewhere the angel of 
death is always the surest reap- 
er, and Regnault is only one 
of a multitude of fine, ingen- 
uous spirits who have been 
swept away in their bloom. 


NO ADMITTANCE, 


From a painting by Narcisse Diaz. 


MARSHES WITH CATTLE, 


From a painting by Theodore Rousseau. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


BY ROBERT STODART. 


Two REMARKABLE EXPONENTS OF NATURALISM: 


ELEONORA DUSE AT THE FIFTH 


AVENUE, MINNIE MADDERN FISKE AT THE GARDEN 'THEATRE.—“ A HOUSE OF 
CarpDs” AT THE FirrH AVENUE.—VAUDEVILLE JOTTINGS.—GENERAL NOTES. 


. universality of Eleonora Duse’s 
art finds striking expression in her por- 
trayal in one evening of two antipodal 
characters, Santuzsa in “ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” and MW/irandolina in Goldoni’s “ La 
Locandiera” (The Hostess). The 7é/e of 


Santuzza is severely tragic—a long wail of: 


despair, as it were—the anguished cry of 
love abandoned. It is gloom from first to 
last ; but also it is burning jealous rage, 
and the fury of a woman scorned. Duse 
is a superb Santuzza. 
“Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” is grimly 
realistic, and 
Duse moves 
through it the in- 
carnation of real- 
ism. Nothing is 
glossed or glam- 
oured—neither 
Santusza’s love 
nor her bitter 
hate. The im- 
personation is ab- 
solutely faithful 
to life, startling 
in its power and 
terrifying in its 
truth. Signora 
Duse_ becomes 
forthe time being 
the brutish Si- 
cilian peasant ; 
her own person- 
ality never peers 
through as it 
does, rightly 
enough, in her 
less tragic réles. 
On account of 
its  unrelieved 
sadness Caval- 
leria Rusticana ” 
is not liked by 
all; but one thing 


The atmosphere of 


Eleonora Duse does nothing finer than 
Santusza; indeed I doubt if she does any- 
thing quite so fine. It is worth a long 
journey to see, and seen it is unforgetable. 

The story of Goldoni’s bagatelle, “ La 
Locandiera,” is not so familiar to Ameri- 
can theatre-goers as is that of “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and a brief outline of it may 
not be out of place. J/trandolina, a pretty 
and vivacious inn-keeper, is the magnet 
that attracts an impecunious M/arguts and 
a wealthy Count to the tavern, each eager 
for herhand—the 
one endeavoring 
to dazzle her with 
valuable gifts, the 
other with his 
high _ position. 
Neither succeeds 
for the simple 
reason that 
randolina’s heart 
is already in the 
keeping of /ad- 
rizio, her steward, 
and a marriage 
has been. ar- 
ranged between 
them. This, 
however, does 
not prevent her 
from indulging in 
a little good-nat- 
ured flirtation 
with both—nei- 
ther gaining the 
slightest ascend- 
ancy. To these 
is added a wom- 
an-hater, 
Sralta, whom the 
coquettish inn- 
keeper deter- 
mines to convert, 
and succeedsonly 
too well, his ardor 


is undeniable— miss MAXINE ELLIOTT AS “ VIOLA” IN ‘‘TWELFTH NIGHT.” Compelling her to 
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call upon Faérizio more than once to act 
as a sedative to the warmth of his atten- 
tions. Afteran amusing scene, in which the 
Marquis and Count exhibit their rage and 
disappointment at what they imagine to be 
Ripafralta’s success, the air is cleared by 
Mirandolina’s confession of love for and 
engagement with Faérizio. Words are 
too heavy, too inelastic, to more than 
vaguely indicate the charm of Eleonora 
Duse’s share in this comedy of sentiment 
and manners. She flutters through the 
several scenes as brightly as a bird—as a 
singing bird, for her voice makes golden 
music. Her gentle grace is enchanting— 
her humor spontaneous and true. She is 
consistently refined, and never for one in- 
stant does she err on the side of exaggera- 
tion, albeit her temptations are numerous. 
In this impersonation of A/¢randolina, as 
in A/agda, the dividing line between nature 
and art becomes blurred and faint. “ How 
much,” we ask ourselves in wonder, as the 
brightness and the charm of it possess 
our souls, “how much is the woman and 
how much the actress; is it really art or 
is this woman a phenomenon, exempt from 
all hedging laws and limitations?’’ The 
more we observe Eleonora Duse, and look 
through the gallery of portraits which she 
spreads before us, the more we marvel at 
hex genius, the more the wonder grows. 

A single performance of Goldoni’s “ Pa- 
mela” was an interesting feature of Sig- 
nora Duse’s engagement. This is simply 
a dramatic version of Richardson’s once 
popular novel, the Italian dramatist hav- 
ing left unchanged the main theme. At 
the close, however, the plot is slightly al- 
tered, it being made to appear that Pamela 
is a genuine aristocrat, the daughter of a 
Scotch earl. Signora Duse’s embodiment 
of the serving-maid is a strikingly fine 
performance. Its conspicuous merits are 
rich, spontaneous humor, dignity of speech 
and action, and perfect naturalness. Sig- 
nora Duse’s personality irradiates the sev- 
eral scenes in which she appears, and she 
is always a figure of delicate grace. The 
actors about her play with spirit and skill 
in this fine example of Goldoni’s genius, 
Signor Rosaspina in particular distinguish- 
ing himself by an especially meritorious 
performance. It is a matter for regret 
that Signora Duse presents “ Pamela” so 
infrequently. It should be made a part of 
her regular réfertoire, for its enactment is 
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certain to give keen delight to all lovers 
of the higher drama. 

In the January number of this maga- 
zine I had occasion to write of Minnie 
Maddern Fiske’s Brooklyn engagement, 
and to praise her delicate art in the depic- 
tion of Marie Deloche’s duplicity, that be- 
ing the name of the central figure in “ The 
Queen of Liars,” the play then reviewed. 
The complete originality of Mrs. Fiske’s 
style (which is more natural than that of 
any other actress on the American stage 
of whom I have knowledge), together with 
her temperamental charm, was manifested 
anew during her recent engagement at the 
Garden Theatre in this city. Among the 
plays presented were “ Marie Deloche ’— 
which is “The Queen of Liars” re- 
named for reasons of expediency—* A 
Doll’s House” and “A Light from St. 
Agnes” in a double bill, and “ Cesarine,” 
the last named presented by Madame 
Bernhardt under its original title, “La 
Femme de Claude.” It is a pleasure to 
record the fact that Mrs. Fiske’s artistic 
success was so pronounced as to empha- 
size the regard in which she is held by dis- 
criminate lovers of the stage. Her em- 
bodiment of Marie Deloche was justly 
applauded for its perfect fidelity to life, 
its great dramatic power, and its remark- 
able quickness of transition from mood to 
mood, this last a feature distinctly true to 
the character of such a woman as “the 
queen of liars.” The last act Mrs. Fiske 
makes deeply affecting in its pathos and 
realizing sense of the inevitableness of 
doom. It is a rarely powerful piece of 
acting, and one, moreover, which teaches a 
profitable lesson. 

In the support Mr. Albert Grau’s mid- 
dle-aged beau is a polished bit of high 
comedy, well thought out and neatly and 
crisply executed. 

The presentation of “ A Doll’s House” 
gave evident delight to the Ibsenites, 
whose number seems to be_ increasing 
day by day. Beyond question, certain 
actresses are peculiarly fttted by tempera- 
ment to popularize Ibsen’s works, and 
Mrs. Fiske brings to the task of imperson- 
ating his complex heroines certain quailifi- 
cations possessed in like degree by no 
other actress, save Eleonora Duse, with 
whose work I am familiar. She is a 
thorough Ibsenian, surcharged as she is 
with the spirit of modernity—the thinking 
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spirit—and having long ago discarded (if, 
indeed, she ever practised) the obvious 
tricks of mere technique that are fatal to 
a proper interpretation of Ibsen. The 
interview with A/rs. Linden in Act I., with 
its repression and air of reality, and the 
crucial scenes with He/mer in Act IIL, 
are conspicuous instances in point. Here 
is, indeed, art that conceals art. Mrs. 


Fiske is somewhat hampered by her asso- 


MR. FRANK WORTHING AS ‘CHARLES SURFACE.” 


ciate players in “ A Doll’s House,” Mr. 
James Neill’s Zorwald Helmer being a 


_ particularly distressing performance of a 


part which is rich in opportunities for fine 
character-drawing He is theatric, ex- 
plosive and blusterous. Please remember, 
Mr. Neill, that Henrik Ibsen built here a 
deticate structure—a doll’s house in very 
truth—and, as the hard-handed man of 
Athens said, “roar more gently,” lest it 
come tumbling down about your ears. 
Miss Ida Waterman’s J/rs. Linden, how- 
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ever, is quite in the Ibsen manner, and 
Mr. Albert Grau, as Avogstad, proves his 
versatility by an impressive characteriza- 
tion—very simple, very repressed and de- 
lightfully untheatric. Mr. Grau is an actor 
of marked ability. 

“A Light from St. Agnes,” written by 
Mrs. Fiske herself, and billed as a “tragic 
sketch,” is a singular blend of brutal real- 
ism and poetic ideality. In it is shown 
the redeeming grace of 
spiritual love, and how the 
seed of kindness, planted 
in black earth, it may be 
years ago, will force its way 
to the sunlight, and break 
into blossom and_ bloom. 
The scene is laid in the out- 
skirts of a Louisiana village. 
In a miserable hut at the 
foot of a hill, upon which 
stands a convent, live ’ Zoz- 
nette,an outcast girl,and her 
dissolute companion, 
chael Keronac. Toinette 
has excited the pity of a 
truly religious woman, who, 
dying, sends her a crucifix 
with a message of love. 
Late at night a priest brings 
both, and it is made mani- 
fest that the heart of the 
unfortunate is softened. 
| Keronac enters the hut as 
the priest is leaving, and 
/soon after, in a drunken 
| fury, declares that he means 
/to go tothe chapel of the 
convent and steal from the 
body of ’ Zotnette’s bene- 
factress a diamond cross 
which he has seen glittering 
upon her breast. Zo¢nette, 
her better nature flashing 
out, struggles violently with 
him to prevent this act of desecration. 
Keronac stabs her, and leaves her lying 
dead. It is early morning now. ‘The 
rays of the mounting sun have touched the 
stained - glass windows of the near-by 
chapel, and slanting down through the 
narrow casement, they fall in splendor 
on the body of the girl, who, reckless 
though her life has been, died so like a 
martyr for the faith. This is the “light 
from St, Agnes,” and hauntingly beautiful 
it is in its rainbow promise of rest and peace. 
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Mrs. Fiske’s art has never been better 
employed than in this tragic sketch. She 
runs the gamut from grimmest realism to 
tenderest sentiment with extraordinary 
facility and power, and she lays a spell 
upon her audience. The drift of the little 
drama (which crushes down into a half- 
hour the tragedy of a lifetime) is entirely 
noble. I once heard Sir Edwin Arnold 
read from his poems. Of one he said, 
“ This isa little verse with large meanings.” 
“A Light from St. Agnes” is a little play 
with large meanings, and every one should 
see it. 

A month or more ago it was my happy 
duty to write in one of the weeklies con- 
cerning the genius of Eleonora Duse, to 
whose worth I have paid a feeble tribute 
elsewhere in this article. I stated then 
that I considered Eleonora Duse to stand 
alone, and that she occupied a towering 
eminence far above any other living actress. 
If [had that eulogy to write now, I should 
modify it not a little. Why? Because I 
have seen Minnie Maddern Fiske in “ Ces- 
arine,” and, recognizing clearly in her the 
touch of fine madness called genius, have 
experienced a “change of heart.” Not 
that I love Duse less, but that I love Mrs. 
Fiske more—much more than I ever 
thought I should, and my admiration of 
her was always great. The simple truth 
is, she has never until now had a play 
worthy of her powers. “ Cesarine,” it may 
be remembered, was written by Dumas //s 
as a plea for the passage of a divorce law 
in France, and its power is denoted by the 
fact that the production of this play (in 
the early ’7os if memory serves) was al- 
most immediately followed by the enact- 
ment of such a law. Cesarine is a wilful, 
wanton woman, and the task of imperson- 
ating her is a difficult and disagreeable 
one. She never has the sympathy of the 
audience, and the actress who essays the 
part must fight against heavy odds. Mrs. 
Fiske does this, and scores atriumph. I 
have yet to see the woman who could be 
firmer and truer than she in the sharply 
contrasting episodes of hysterical rage and 
suave allurement at the close of that 
wonderful second act. Here is a whole 
evening of drama compressed into ten 
minutes, and the person who has not seen 
it has, if he be a student of the stage, an 
inspiring lesson in store for him. Space 
limitations forbid my analyzing Mrs. Fiske’s 
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epoch-making performance. Ican merely 
touch upon its most striking features. It 
is brain-to-brain acting, the intellectuality 
of it being supreme from beginning to 
end. ‘The members of Mrs. Fiske’s com- 
pany render her more efficient aid in this 
than in any other play of her réfertotre, Mr. 
James Neill in particular quite surpassing 
and, asit were, throwing me off my guard, 
by the dignity and naturalness of his 
Claude Ruper. \t is more agreeable to 
praise than to blame, and I hasten to com- 
mend an effort palpably in the right direc- 
tion. 

“ Cesarine” is preceded by “ This Pict- 
ure and That,” a pleasant comedy, in one 
act, by Brander Matthews. This trifle is 
played with spirit by Miss Ida Waterman 
and the Messrs. Neill and Mills, the latter 
presenting an amusing sketch of a fashion- 
able physician. Miss Waterman’s refined 
personality is a potent factor in the suc- 
cess of the little play, which demands the 
high-bred air. 


The theme of Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
latest play, “ A House of Cards,” is, as 
will be inferred from the title, the familiar 
one of social vanity. Mr. Rosenfeld has 
reworked old material with some degree 
of skill; the result is a fairly diverting 
comedy containing much witty dialogue, 
with here and there a clever touch of char- 
acterization. The faults of “ A House of 
Cards”’ about balance its merits, and it 
can neither be classed as a positive failure 
nor commended as an achievement in play- 
writing. Its first act drags cruelly, and 
here, as elsewhere, the pruning-knife might 
well be vigorously applied. The author 
has been an exceedingly skilful rearranger 
of other men’s work, and he should be able 
to infuse new blood into his own. He is 
to be applauded for using the politics in 
this play simply as a firm, serious back- 
ground, and putting the heart interest 
where it belongs—at the fore. The cast 
of “A House of Cards” is in keeping . 
with the play, in that it is neither brilliant 
nor wholly ineffective. ‘The men outweigh 
the women, artistically speaking. Mr. 
Frank Worthing’s Wed Garland is a dash- 
ing bit of light comedy ; but a youthful 
politician from Indiana speaking with a 
pronounced English accent is a decided 
anomaly. As Lloyd Cuthbert, Mr. F. F. 
Mackay has but one telling scene; but 
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this he plays with characteristic finish 
and care. <A breezy, snappy performance 
is the Dick Miller of Mr. Edgar L. Daven- 
port, who gives life to every scene in which 
he appears. Hoffman,a type of rugged 
honesty, has a capital interpreter in Mr. 
Charles Craig, who was utterly miscast 


MR. FRANK WORTHING AND MISS ELLIOTT IN ‘‘ THE TWO ESCUTCHEONS.” 


when he appeared recently in “For the 
Crown.” Miss Maxine Elliott’s striking 
beauty is again victorious in the ré/e of 
Eleanor Cuthbert, and her success with the 
audience is marked ; but I regret to note 
a want of sincerity in her work, which is 
hardly up to the standard which she her- 
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self set by her Widow Stevenson in “ The 
Two Escutcheons.”” Miss Henrietta Cros- 
man’s Gwynne is another disappointment. 
She, too, is a beautiful woman ; but I miss 
her old-time fire and intensity, and sigh 
when I recall the days of “ Roger la Hon- 
te,” when she met as fine an actress as 
Jessie Millward and quite vanquished her. 
Dear me! what an unfortunate thing 
it is for oneself, as well as for others, 
to have’ a long memory. 


As I write (April 10) Al- 
bert Chevalier, the deline- 
ator of the costermonger, 
is doing for Koster & Bial’s 
what Loie Fuller did a few» 
weeks ago, attracting 
audiences that test the 
capacity of the spacious 
auditorium at every per- 
formance. Mr. Chevalier’s 
great success—deserved if 
ever success was—has just- 
ified Albert Bial’s judgment 
in engaging the king of the 
London music halls at the 
enormous (salary of two 
thousand dollars a week. 
In London he appears at 
four or five houses nightly, 
and it took the offer of a 
fabulous sum to induce him 
to forsake his stamping- 
ground even for a brief 
term. Among the other 
performers at Koster & 
Bial’s are handsome Har- 
riet Vernon, she of the 
stunning gownsand shape- 
ly form ; Cinquevalli, prince 
of jugglers, and the always- 
popular Martinettis, whose 
clever clowning sets the 
house on a roar. 


NOTES. 

Sot SmitH RussELL, who is too seldom 
seea in New York, is presenting Margue- 
rite Merington’s new comedy, “An Every- 
day Man,” on the road, alternating it in 
some towns with “ The Rivals.” The play 
has won extravagant praise in some places; 
in others, it has been roundly scored ; so 
the indications are that it possesses posi- 
tive merit. Miss Merington tells me that 
she is hard at work on a play for E. H. 
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Sothern. -It will be produced next August, 
during Mr. Sothern’s early-autumn season 
at the Lyceum. 


I RECENTLY enjoyed a brief chat with 
Paul Cinquevalli, the extraordinarily skil- 
ful juggier, in his dressing-room at Koster 
& Bial’s. He is a native of Poland, but 
has been a rover for many years and has 
visited almost every part of the civilized 
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world. His great expertness is as much a 
matter of training as of natural ability. 
The most difficult feat which he performs 
—the balancing of two billiard-balls on the 
little end of a cue—was practised for eight 
years before he deemed it wise to essay it in 
public. Here’sa lessen which all who run 
may read! Cinquevalli, who is but thirty- 
six, divides his time about equally be- 
tween London, Paris and New York. In 
London ‘he has a school of physical cult- 
ure. 
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BY EDWARD HILDANE. 

vith 

kil- i ; ‘HE seventy-first annual exhibition of 
ster the National Academy of Design, 
but now in progress, while not brilliant, is in 
has some respects a most worthy one, and in 
Zed general average of merit presents a clear 


and unmistakable advance on the exhibi- 
tions of former years. There is still ground 
for the old complaint of wall space taken 
by right of membership while uncrowned 
merit goes to the rear—a complaint which, 
in the natural course of events, will not be 
set right for a good many years to come— 
but, among the more than four hundred 
works exhibited, there are fewer proofs 
than usual of careless and hasty workman- 
ship. When these do occur they are main- 
ly in the line of portraiture, and to offset 
these there is much that is meritorious, and 
not a few pictures that can be praised al- 
most without reserve. 

First in the class last named must 
be mentioned Henry Mosler’s “ Helping 
Grandpa,” to which, with good reason, has 
been awarded the Thomas B. Clarke prize 
of $300 for the best American figure com- 

LA VIEILLESSE. position painted in the United States by 
Modelled by Charles A. Lopez. an American citizen without limitation of 


KELP GATHERERS ON THE COAST OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
From a painting by R. Swain Gifford, N.A. 
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age, an honor carried off in other years by 
such artists as Charles F. Ulrich, Walter 
Satterlee, Thomas Dewing, Irving R. Wiles, 
Frank W. Benson, Charles C. Curran and 
Henry O. Walker. Mr. Mosler’s picture, 
painted with skill and a sure brush, shows 
an old farmer in an orchard sharpening a 
scythe, while two little girls, his grand- 
children, lend their assistance in turning 
the grindstone. It isa far, yet pleasing cry 
from the dark Breton interiors with which 
this artist has made us familiar to the 
clever, glowing, even brilliant piece of out- 
of-door work here presented, and it is even 
more refreshing to note the catholicity 
that has enabled him, after long absence 
abroad, to at once search out native sub- 
jects and to depict with fidelity and con- 
vincing sincerity this homely chapter from 
the life of an American farmer. Let us 
hope that Mr. Mosler will continue in the 
path upon which he has now set out. 

The heroic and untimely death of the 
late Thomas Hovenden is touchingly re- 
called by a large, unfinished 
canvas, to which is given the 
place of honor and from the 
frame of which hangs a funeral 
wreath. It is entitled “The 
Founders of a State,” and 
shows a party of emigrants 
into the far West halted for 
the night on the far-stretching 
plains, while a sturdy young 
man in the foreground points 
out to the comely wife by his 
side the possibilities of the 
promised land which on the Hm 
morrow will become their home. fam 
It is strongly painted, fine in 
spirit, and even in its incom- 
pleted state a worthy picture 
full of interest. Another large 
canvas that has attracted much 
attention—there is an unusual 
number of big pictures in the 
present exhibition—is Fernand 
H. Lungren’s “The Snake 
Dance.” It is not so very long 
ago that this artist was known 
only by his sprightly yet un- 
pretending sketches of street 
life in New York, but more re- 
cently he has found in the Ind- 
ian life and customs of the far 
Southwest a field that appeals 
to him most strongly and in 
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which he gives promise of achieving nota- 
ble work. “The Snake Dance,” though 
unattractive in subject, is a serious effort, 
showing artistic skill, careful attention to 
detail and a high order of intelligence. It 
deserves a place in some museum or pub- 
lic building. 

Wm. H. Howe, who was lately decorated 
by the French Government, also exhibits 
a large canvas, showing a Dutch stretch of 
country, with cows driven home by a man 
on horseback, excellent both in color and 
draughtsmanship; and a fourth large can- 
vas, from the brush of John N. Barlow—an 
artist who up to the present time has been 
little seen in exhibitions in this country, 
but who has attracted much attention in 
London at the Royal Academy and the 
Institute—is an able piece of landscape 
painting, executed in England, yet instant- 
ly suggestive of American influences and 
scenery. 

Among other landscape pieces of merit 
mention must be made of W. S. Hasel- 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE, 


From a painting by Wm. Morgan, A.N.A. 
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tine’s “ View on the Island of St. Honore,”’ 
in which the foliage and dreamy atmos- 
phere of southern France are depicted 
with much skill. Frederic D. Williams's 
“Seaside Pasturage” is a pleasing land- 
scape of sheep, sea and trees. William L. 
Pickneil’s “ Morning on the Loing ” is by 
no means equal to many of the things this 
talented painter has done in the past. 


confirms the excellent impression made in 
former exhibitions by this promising young 
painter. J. Francis Murphy’s “ Misty and. 
Mist” is in that painter’s usual vein. “A 
September Day,” by Arthur Parton, and 
“A Summer Day,” by Robert C. Minor, 
are pictures of the sort one likes to have 
for constant companions. These two can- 
vases, along with “The Wayside Inn,” a 


THE TEMPLE—YOKOHAMA. 
From a painting by Frank A. Bicknell. 


John B. Bristol’s “ The Adirondacks, from 
Vermont,” is a thorough and dignified 
piece of painting, and William A. Coffin's 
“Winter in Pennsylvania” is strong in 
coloring and atmosphere. A. Emil Prinz’s 
“Landscape and Cattle” contains much 
that is commendatory, and J. Appleton 
Brown's “ June Fields ” reflects not a little 
of the tender, evanescent beauty of early 
summer. James R. Brevoort’s “Sunset— 
Farmington Valley” has breadth and feel- 
ing, with pleasing atmospheric effect; and 
James M. Hart’s “The Meadows” is a 
most agreeable rendition of a quiet pas- 
toral landscape. Frank A. Bicknell’s 
“ The Temple—Yokohama ”’ deals cleverly 
with a characteristic Japanese scene and 


delicious bit by F. Russell Green, have 
been purchased by the Lotos Club, which 
sets aside an annual fund of $1ooo for the 
encouragement of American art. Francis 
Wheaton shows tenderness and grace in 
“The Twins,” a pensive animal study, 
and impressionism, making up in vigor 
what it lacks in numbers, is fittingly rep- 
resented in “Summer,” a study by Childe 
Hassam. 

The veteran William H Beard is not at 
his best in “And the Sky was Full of 
Forms.” There is strength and feeling 
in Lyell Carr’s “Georgia Lumberman.” 
“ The Sale of Redemptioners in 1660,” by 
Charles X. Miller, though marred by a 
stiffness which time may overcome, shows 
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careful and thoughtful execution, and 
there is spirit and true humor in J. D. 
Chalfant’s “ Envious Critics,” which shows 
two young darkies listening to a white boy 
play the violin. J. H. Hatfield’s After the 
Bath ’’—two nude children playing over the 
back of an upholstered chair—and Wal- 
lace Bryant’s “ Maternity” show good com- 
position and good drawing. E. Wood 
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by Francis D. Millet gives fresh and agree- 
able proof of the versatility of this accom- 
plished artist. 

The female painters appear to excel- 
lent advantage in the present exhibition. 
Louise Cox has a decorative panel en- 
titled “ Pomona,” which is worthy of 
hearty praise. An admirable portrait of 
Dr. Paul Sartain, by Ida Waugh, of Phila- 


From a painting by Henry Mosler. Winner of the Clarke Priz4. 
Reproduced by permission of William Clausen & Co., 47 West 28th St., New York, 


Perry’s “ Waiting,” a picture of an Anda- 
lusian girl with a tambourine, is happily 
composed and painted with a smooth 
brush. The same praise is merited by 
William Morgan’s “ Dolce Far Niente,” 
an exceedingly graceful female figure 
painted with rare taste. Louis Moeller’s 
“A Dubious Tale” effectively reproduces 
the figures and types of which this artist 
is fond, but lacks finish. ‘On the Way 
Home,” by Edward L. Henry, is a bit 
‘from country life painted with skill and 
sincerity and no small degree of humor. 
The “’Cello Player,” by Thomas Eakins, 
evidences careful work. “An Overture,” 


delphia, has deservedly gained the Nor- 
man W. Dodge prize of $300 offered for 
the best picture painted in the United 
States by a woman, without limitation of 
age, and it has a worthy companion piece 
in a portrait of Dr. John S. Billings, U. S. 
A., strongly painted by Cecilia Beaux. J. 
Carroll Beckwith shows a woman’s portrait 
and Frederick Dielman a female study, 
both marked by refinement and dignity 
of pose. ‘There are also characteristic 
portraits by John S. Sargent, Eastman 
Johnson, Thomas W. Wood and Charles 
F. Naegele. Other pictures deserving 
mention are by Wordsworth Thompson, 
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Seymour J. Guy, Alexander T. Van Laer, 
George H. McCord, F. S. Church, J. G. 
Brown, Irving R. Wiles, Edward and 
Thomas Moran, Walter Shirlaw, Walter 
Douglas and F. W. Freer. 

There are only two hundred and fifty 
pieces in the eighteenth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists, 
but these are refreshingly free from eccen- 
tricity, and, the hanging committee having 


MARION, 


From a painting by Frederick Dielman, N.A. 


performed its work with unusual taste and 
good judgment, the display as a whole is 
the best in the history of this interesting 
and progressive organization. A decora- 
tive figure-piece by Frank W. Benson, en- 
titled “ Summer,” holds the place of honor 
in the large Vanderbilt gallery, and one 
cannot cavil at the jury for awarding it the 
Shaw fund of $1500 destined for the best 
figure-piece selected by the jurors without 
reference to the age of the artist. Mr. 
Benson’s canvas shows a handsome young 
woman standing in a warm, glowing land- 
scape. The figure is gracefully draped 
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and has elasticity and charm. The exe- 
cution is frank, direct and simple, and the 
work as a whole shows true sentiment and 
poetic feeling. It gives proof of serious 
and thoughtful study on the part of a 
painter whose career from the first has 
been a brilliant one and who promises in 
coming years to go very far in his art. The 
Webb prize of $300 for the best landscape 
painted by an American under forty years 
of age goes this season to Wil- 
| lard L. Metcalf, whose picture 
represents a view of “Glou- 
cester Harbor’’ seen from an 
elevation. The color scheme 
is a luminous and _ attractive 
one, and the picture, as a study 
of nature, has vigor and truth; 
but Mr. Metcalf is a painter of 
fine ability, and in the past has © 
done more serious if not better 
work. And here it may be said 
= that nearly all the landscapes 
| in the exhibition show a_pro- 
nounced tendency toward 
“plein air” effects. But most 
of the painters seem able to 
take a hint from Monet without 
sacrificing all other principles 
of art, and the result is a large 
number of agreeable and sym- 
pathetic pictures, like the 
“Autumn” of Robert Reid, a 
notable canvas, in which im- 
pressionism is exploited with 
moderation, and with pleasing 
results in color and effect. 

Mrs. Frederick Macmonnies 
shows two charming decorative 
panels, and a full-length por- 
trait of a lady by Mrs. Houston 
equals in delicacy of color and 
skilful modelling the works of 
Misses Waugh and Beaux, referred to 
above. Thomas W. Dewing contributes a 
portrait of a lady, and other portraits by 
Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Hyde, 
Mr. Isham, Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Carlsen 
and Mr. Tarbell give abundant proof of 
originality in conception strength 
and skillinexecution. Abbott H. Thayer’s 
“Diana” is a superb piece of figure-paint- 
ing; mention should be made of the 
strong realistic designs by Irving R. Wiles 
and Horatio Walker, and the ideal paint- 
ings by Mr. Barse, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Prellwitz and Mr. Maynard. 
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A LATE PORTRAIT OF McDONALD CLARKE, 


McDONALD CLARKE, “THE MAD POET.” 


BY WILLIAM SIDNEY HILLYER. 


Illustrations from the Collection of William J. Bok. 


At no time in the history of the me- 
tropolis has any eccentric individual 
appeared upon its streets who attracted 
the attention or excited the interest of 
its inhabitants to that degree of intensity 
aroused for many years by McDonald 
Clarke, “the Mad Poet.” It is now over 
fifty years since Clarke died, and as noth- 
ing he wrote is extensively quoted he 


failed to win for himself what he so ear- 
nestly desired—an established position in 
American literature. It is in his character 
of an eccentric individual that his fame 
principally rests, and the man who would 
write his biography must be content with 
the result he reaches by the messing to- 
gether from various sources of meagre 
scraps of biographical detail. This knowl- 
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edge is only to be gained from old cyclo- 
pedias, from forgotten books not always 
accessible, and from conversations with a 
few men, yet alive, who had the pleasure 
in their early days of being acquainted with 
“the Mad Poet.” This much the present 
writer has done in the preparation of this 
sketch, and if sustained interest and liter- 
ary merit are denied his effort he claims 
credit only for assiduity, earnestness of 
purpose and a sincere desire to resuscitate 
the memory of a man whom he believes to 
have been unjustly forgotten. 

McDonald Clarke was born in either 
New London, Conn., or Bath, Maine (more 
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Its happy dawn was spent with mine, 

And we were wont, in those young days, 
Many a joyous hour to join 

In kindred tasks and kindred plays. 


Where now his shrouded form is laid 
Our boyish footsteps used to go; 
How oft unthinkingly we strayed 
In that sad place, long years ago ! 


Life was flushed with phantoms then 
That tinged each object with their bloom; 
We knew not years were coming when 
They'd fade in the twilight’s gloom. 


We had not seen the frown of Hope, 
Knew not her eye had ever frowned, 
That soon our hearts would have to grope 

For feelings manhood never found. 


THE MONUMENT TO McDONALD CLARKE IN GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


‘probably the latter place), on June 18, 
1798. His birthplace is uncertain, because 
in one of his books he rather ambiguously 
hints that it was New London, and in 
the manuscript autobiography which he 
left behind him he claims Bath as the 
place where he first saw the light of day. 
It is certain, however, that during his early 
boyhood he lived in New London, and 
that one of his playmates during this 
period was the future poet Brainard, on 
whose death years after he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines : 
So early to the grave, alas ! alas! 
Life is indeed a rushing dream ; 
His did on wings of lightning pass, 
Brightening a nation with its beam. 


Saddened as stormy moonlight looks 
The memory of those half-bright days 

When we have stolen away from books 
And wasted hours in idle plays. 


On Handy’s Point, on Groton’s height, 
We struck the ball or threw the quoit, 
Or calmly in the cool twilight 
From Hurlburt’s wharf have flung the bait. 
It is said that once when bathing with 
some companions in the Thames River at 
New London, Young Clarke, in diving, 
struck his head on a rock, and that the 
injury thus sustained was the main cause 
of his subsequent insanity. 
When the poet was twelve years old his 
mother (who seems to have been his sole 
guardian), while on a voyage for her 
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health, died at sea. In one of his poems 
he describes his feelings at the time: 

One night, as the bleak October breeze 

Was sighing a dirge through the leafless trees, 
She was borne by rough men in the chilly dark 
Down to the wharf-side, where a bark 

Waited for its precious freight. 

I watched the ship-lights long and late; 

When I could see them no more for tears, 

I turned drooping away, 

And felt that mine were darkening years. 

He also describes himself at this period 
as “that delicate 
boy, an only son, 
having been petted 
to a pitiable unfit- 
ness for the sterner 
purposes of life, 
went forth alone to 
struggle with the 
world’s unfriendli- 
ness, and front its 
frowns.” 

He came to New 
“York when he was 
about twenty-one 
years of age, and 
began a precarious 
living by writing for 
the newspapers of 
the day, a practice 
which it may be said 
was his principal 
source of income 
throughout his 
whole career. It 
was not long before 
his eccentric con- 
duct attracted atten- 
tion, and stories be- 
to be whispered 
about which 
added tothe popular 
interest that he now 
began to excite. 
Whether many of 
these tales were 
true or were the vagaries of his own mind 
is impossible to tell. The noble-hearted 
Shelley, whom no man would wittingly 
accuse of prevarication, suffered from a 
kind of hallucination at times, and often 
imagined things to have happened to him 
which had not the slightest foundation of 
fact. Whether this was the case with 
Clarke is difficult to tell. But it suffices 
that these rumors went the rounds of gen- 
eral gossip, and were usually regarded as 
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being veracious. It is said of him that at 
one time he was in Philadelphia, where he 
distinguished himself by habitually sleep- 
ing in the graveyard on Franklin's monu- 
ment. 

Shortly after his arrival in New York he 
fell in love with a young actress named 
Mary Brundage. This was the turning- 
point in his career. The young lady’s 
mother, who was a masculine sort of 
woman, perceived in a measure the taint 
of mental unbalance 
in Clarke’s mind, 
and knew also of his 
obvious inability to 
maintain a wife in 
the manner she de- 
sired for her daugh- 
ter. Accordingly 
she bitterly opposed 
the match; but, as is 
generally the case 
with ardent and ro- 
mantic young lovers, 
her objections in- 
stead of retarding 
the ardor of their 
affections gave an 
impetus to their pas- 
sion. 

One evening when 
Miss Brundage was 
billed to play Ophe- 
fia at the old Park 
Theatre she and 
Clarke eloped and 
were married. The 
play could not go 
on. The angry 
manager and _ the 
still angrier mother 
set out in search of 
the recreant young 
pair, and_ finding 
them, dragged them 
out of bed at mid- 
night. Despite his polite explanations, 
McDonald was severely beaten by the 
angry manager, and Mrs. Brundage in 
vixenish wrath dragged her daughter home. 

The young people were not separated 
long. They lived together, and though 
happy for a time poverty came upon them, 
and in the end was the cause of their 
estrangement. McDonald was too proud 
to have his wife support either herself or 
him by her dramatic talents, and his own 
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periods of mental cloudiness prevented 
him from the performance of any continu- 
ous literary effort or any great sustained 
labor. Their poverty became more and 
more pronounced, and their sufferings in- 
creased daily; but still their love for each 
other was unabated. They sometimes 
slept under the trees, but oftener in a de- 
serted market-house. 

On one terrible stormy night they went 
to the house of the young lady’s mother 
to entreat admittance. Their repeated 
knocks being unheeded, the young wife 
suggested that they climb a shed and gain 
access, through the window, to a room she 
used to occupy. Acting on the sugges- 
tion, McDonald placed some boards across 
a rain-water hogshead, mounted, and drew 
her up after him. Suddenly the boards 
broke, and both were precipitated into the 
water. The frightened young woman’s 
screams brought out the unrelenting 
mother, who after plunging her daughter 
up and down several times in the water, 
drew her out and dragged her into the 
house, leaving Clarke to help himself out as 
best he could. The ill-fated couple never 
met again. The young woman was forced 
to return to the stage, and afterwards— 
under the name of Burrows—became an 
actress of some note in England. The 
delicacy with which this part of her history 
has always been treated suggests that 
after this her path led morally downward. 
Disappointed in love, with refined sensi- 
bilities, despair ensued, and desperation 
was her ruin. This is authenticated by 
Clarke's own words, when in telling the 
story of his life to an intimate friend, he 
said: “I never blamed her, though it al- 
most broke my heart. She was driven to 
it, and I always pitied her.” Mrs. Child, 
who is the present writer’s principal au- 
thority for the story of Clarke’s romantic 
marriage, says that they were divorced. 

After this sad ending of his dream of 
love Clarke’s eccentricities became more 
marked. Suffering from a condition of 
insanity, the melancholy into which he was 
thrown by this lamentable episode aug- 
mented his mental unbalance, and the 
peculiarity of his deportment became more 
and more noticeable. It was about this 
time that he gained the sobriquet of 
“Mad Poet.” Although his conduct was 
singular, his weaknesses were all amiable. 
‘There have been few men, indeed, whose 
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habits were less vicious. He was remark- 
ably temperate in all things. Hehadalla 
poet’s heart and feeling, and would fre- 
quently give his last penny to some for- 
lorn beggar with a gentle courtesy that 
touched the heart of the poor outcast. It 
is related of him that once when his friend 
Fitz-Greene Halleck had relieved a pe- 
cuniary embarrassment by giving him a 
$2.50 gold piece, he stopped in front of 
an organ-grinder who was playing “ Mary 
of Argyle,” a favorite ballad of his. Car- 
ried away by the air, he gave the coin to 
the musician. Halleck, who witnessed the 
proceeding, hurried after Clarke. Clarke 
ran one way to avoid Halleck, while the 
organ-grinder, thinking that Clarke had 
made a mistake, ran the other way to 
avoid him. 

With the true spirit of the reformer in 
him, he became frenzied when he realized 
how little he could do to assuage the suffer- 
ing and misery around him. Often he 
would snatch up some poor child in the 
street, carry it up the stoop of some rich 
dwelling, ring the bell, demand to see the 
lady of the house, and beg her to take 
care of the little one as dictated by that 
God of whose wealth she was but a trustee. 
This sort of behavior, while it caused him 
to be regarded as thoroughly mad, was, it 
is pleasing to learn, often efficacious in 
getting for those poor unfortunates what 
he desired, He sawthe injustice and wick- 
edness of social conditions, and his ideas 
of society are embodied in the following 
poem: 

ON SEEING A YOUNG GIRL LOOK VERY WISTFULLY 


INTO THE STREET FROM A WINDOW OF MISS 
——'sS BOARDING-SCHOOL ON BROADWAY. 


Sequestered girl, and dost thou deem 
Thy lot is hard, because thou’rt hidden 

From public life’s bewildered stream 
And public pleasure’s fruit forbidden? 


Thou little knowest how many cares 

Are scattered o’er the surge of fashion, 
How soon its guilty scene impairs 

Each virtuous hope, each modest passion. 


The world assumes a winning shape 
That soils whate’er may dare to eye it, 

And those young hearts alone escape 
That have the fortitude to fly it. 


It takes the mask of coaxing eyes, 
Of languid words and bashful wooing, 
Of tutored prayers and treacherous sighs, 
To tempt the innocent to ruin. 


Its look is warm, its heart is cold, 
Its accents sweet, its nature savage; 
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Its arms embrace with feeling’s fold, 
Till they shall have the power to ravage. 


Those who have mingled with its clash, 
And outwardly would cease to prize it, 
Its sweetest cup would gladly dash, 
And while they feel its smile, despise it. 


The broken form, the ruffled cheek, 
The icy voice, the cheerless manner, 

Disgusted hope and feeling speak, 
Worn out beneath a bandit’s banner. 


Maiden! in some yet shapeless years 
Thou'lt find too true what I have spoken, 

And read these lines perhaps with tears 
That steal out from a heart that’s broken. 


Clarke has of- 
ten been com- 
pared to Nat 
Lee, and in truth 
there is a great 
similarity be- 
tween the two 
men. Despite 
-Lee’s dithyram- 
bic vein he was a 
man of real gen- 
ius, whose ability 
was so much ap- 
. preciated by Dry- 
den that he ac- 
cepted hisliterary 
services on more 
than one occa- 
sion. Clarke’s 
real merit was 
also appreciated 
by the most cele- 
brated literary 
men of his time. 
While the 
major part of 
Clarke’s writings 
is eccentric, to 
say the least, 
there are here and there snatches of real 
poetry, sparks of true genius that broke 
through the general cloudiness of his mind. 
Restlessly seeking all through his life for 
that higher other half—that semi-divinity 
which was so much dreamed of by Shelley 
—Clarke more than once broke forth in 
complaint against the misdirected satire 
so often hurled at him. He says in one 
place : 


I have met so much scorn 

From those to whom my thoughts were kind, 
I’ve fancied there was never born 

On earth, for me, one kindred mind. 


McDONALD 


At another time he wrote: 


The soul that now is cursed and wild, 
In one fierce, wavering, ghastly flare, 
Would be calm and blest as a sleeping child 
That dreams its mother’s breast is there: 
Calm as the deep midsummer air, 
Calm as that brow so mild and fair, 
Calm as God’s angels everywhere, 
For all is heaven if Mary’s there. 


Eternally looking for this companion of 
his soul, he imagined himself in love on 
many occasions, and attempted to court 
the objects of his affection with many gal- 
lantries, but was always repulsed. His 
attentions, while 
constant, were al- 
ways_ harmless. 
As a New York 
editor of the 
period once said 
of him: “ He 
pursued the little 
Red Riding 
Hoods of his im- 
agination to bless 
and not to de- 
vour.” 

Mr. Gabriel 
Harrison, emi- 
nent as author, 
actor and artist, 
says in his “ Life 
of John Howard 
Payne,” that it 
was McDonald 
Clarke who 
brought Payne to 
the house of his 
father, Charles P. 
Harrison, artist, 
in 1832. Mr. 
Harrison was 
then a boy of 
fourteen, but even at that early age he was 
laying the foundation for that fund of 
reminiscence for which he is so noted. In 
response to a letter from the present writer 
requesting some personal reminiscences of 
Clarke, Mr. Harrison writes: 

“I distinctly remember McDonald Clarke, 
‘the Mad Poet,’ as he was so called. My 
recollection of him extends as far back as 
1830. He was a constant visitor to my 
father’s house at No. 3 Reade Street, New 
York City. The last time I met him was 
in 1838, up to which time he still visited 
my father’s house, then in Broome Street. 
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Clarke was burdened with the sentimental, 
and in his conversation he would use a 
choice of words and figures of speech that 
suggested poetry. He was passionately 
fond of music, and as several of my sisters 
were highly gifted in that way, he would 
often spend his evenings at my father’s 
house at No. 3 R.eade Street, and invariably 
take his position at one corner of the 
piano and turn over the pages of the sheet- 
music. The plaintive song was his choice, 
and I often saw the tears glistening in his 
eyes when some part of the song was pa- 
thetically expressed. He was very gentle- 
manly in his manners and peculiar in his 
dress. He always wore a black dress- 
coat (frock-coats not used in those days), 


dark pants and vest, a rather large turn- . 


over shirt collar, with a red silk handker- 
chief nicely fitted around his neck. He was 
about five feet ten inches high, slightly 
built, and not more than a hundred and 
thirty-five pounds in weight. He had a 
remarkably fine face, nicely formed mouth, 
_ his nose was beautifully formed, dark- 
grayish blue eyes, and the whole expres- 
sion of his face that of sadness. His pro- 
file likeness upon his tomb in Greenwood, 
while it is a good likeness, is hardly equal 
in nicety of outline. He was often seen on 
Broadway, and was well known by citizens 
of New York. He attracted everybody’s 
attention. When he was walking the streets 
his coat was always buttoned across his 
chest, with his right hand resting therein. 
He was a picture of sadness. 

“He was passionately fond of the theatre, 
and delighted in seeing such plays as 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Stranger’ performed. 
When I was seventeen and eighteen years 
old he would often take me to the old Park 
Theatre. He never applauded, but al- 
ways appeared to be deeply interested in 
the performance. 

“Tt was the story of the day that Mc- 
Donald Clarke lost his balance of mind for 
the reason that he had been disappointed 
in love. I was very fond of McDonald 
Clarke, as he was very instructive and in- 
teresting in his conversation, and when he 
died I felt that I had lost one of my best 
friends. He was the associate of such men 
as N. P. Willis, George P. Morris, M. M. 
Noah, Richard Adams Locke. Samuel I. 
Burr, Dr. Francis, in fact with all the bright 
lights of literature of New York.” 

The writer of this sketch, in a conversa- 
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tion with Mr. Harrison, expressed a belief 
that Clarke at first was not as insane 
as people imagined him, but when he was 


dubbed “the Mad Poet,” he thought to | 


gain what he could of literary advertise- 
ment out of it by furthering on the belief 
by his actions. Mr. Harrison, with his 
knowledge of the man and his behavior, 
partly corroborated this belief by sayin 
that he thought he “ posed ” intentional]: 
This is a reprehensible action in any ma 
especially an author, but when we think’. 
the poverty of the poor poet and his low 
position in life we cannot wonder that he 
had to devise some means to gain public 
attention and draw notice to his works. 


Clarke was always a poor man, and | 


lived a great deal on the necessary, though 
unsolicited, charity of friends. Among 
these friends was Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
who once celebrated him in a poem en- 
titled “The Discarded.” His publishers 
also often aided him; and many of the 
restaurant and public-house keepers who 
knew him would frequently courteously 
ask him in to dine, in a manner calculated 
to give him the impression that he was the 
one conferring the favor. 

During the middle part of his life, when 
the melancholy induced by his disappoint- 
ment in love had somewhat abated, the 
tone of his mind became less morbid and 
he indulged in writings that were gro- 
tesquely humorous. About this period he 
said of himself that he was 

A poet comfortably crazy, 
As pliant as a weeping-willow; © 

Loves most everybody’s girls; ain’t lazy; 
Can write a hundred lines an hour, 
With a rackety-whackety railroad power. 


On occasions when his misfortunes were 
made the target of misdirected satire and 
abuse, he entered into the spirit of the 
satire, and disdaining to copy the bitter- 
ness and meanness of his antagonists, still 
gave them shot for shot with his “ paper 
bullets of the brain.” At one time Colonel 
Stone, of the Commercial, was engaged in 
a newspaper squabble with Mr. John Lang, 
of the Gazette. Lang, in the heat of the 


altercation, said that Stone’s brains were 
like Clarke’s—a little zigzag. A copy of 
the Gazette containing this charitable in- 
sinuation was lying in the Commercial office 
when Clarke, strolling in, picked it up and 
read it. He immediately wrote the follow- 
ing: 
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T'll tell Johnny Lang, in the way of a laugh, 

Since he has dragged my name in his petulant 

brawl, 
‘That most people think it is better by half 

To have brains that are zigzag than no brains 

atall. 

Clarke was not expatiative in his con- 
versation, but was always terse and witty 
in his remarks. He was also an expert at 
repartee. Ona penny-a-liner’s once tell- 
ng him that it was very easy to write like 

madman, he replied that it was not very 

asy to write like a madman, but that it 
as very easy to write like a fool. 

As he was considered one of the sights 
of the city, many of the strangers who 
visited the metropolis thought that they 
had not seen everything of interest unless 
they had beheld McDonald Clarke. Here- 
in lies a good anecdote: Once when Clarke 
was dining at the Astor House, two South- 
erners came in and sat down directly op- 
posite to him. During the course of their 
meal one of the Southerners remarked to 
his companion : 

“T shall not be satisfied with my visit 
to New York unless I get to see one par- 
ticular thing.” 

“ What thing?” inquired the other. 

“Why, McDonald Clarke, ‘the Mad 

On hearing these personal and rather 
repugnant remarks Clarke suddenly arose, 
bolt upright, with one hand in the breast of 
his coat. Looking the two men calmly in 
the face, he said in a grave manner, “ Then 
behold him, for I am McDonald Clarke, 
the great poet!’ The strangers were some- 
what surprised, to say the least, but were 
willing to pay to see the curiosity. Each 
of them took a quarter from his pocket 
and laid it down in front of Clarke. Mc- 
Donald deliberately put one into his vest- 
pocket and gracefully handed back the 
other,® remarking, as he did so, “Chil- 
dren half price!” The titter around the 
table suddenly swelled to a general roar, 
and the two Southerners made a quick 
exit. 

Mr. Mirabeau B. Lamar, once president 
of Texas, while on a visit to New York 
met Clarke at the room of William Page, 
the artist, and afterwards wrote the fol- 
lowing verses on the occasion: 


Say, have you seen McDonald Clarke, 
The poet of the moon? 

He is a d— eccentric lark, 
As famous as Zip Coon. 
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He talks of Love and dreams of Fame, 
And lauds his minstrel art; 

He has a kind of zigzag brain, 
But yet a straight-line heart. 


Sometimes his strains so sweetly float, 
His harp so sweetly sings, 

You'd almost think the tuneful hand 
Of Jubal touched the strings. 


But soon, anon, with failing art, 
The strain as rudely jars, 

As if a driver tuned the harp 
In cadence with his cars. 


A house which Clarke also frequently 
visited was that of the now forgotten poet, 
Sumner Lincoln Fairfield. Mrs. Jane Fair- 
field, the poet’s wife, writes in her autobi- 
ography: 

‘‘Our house soon became the receptacle 
of broken-down authors and persecuted 
clergy. Among them was the poor poet, 
McDonald Clarke, with whose homeless 
career the New Yorkers had been long fa- 
miliar. This unfortunate poet came often 
during the cold, bitter nights of winter, to 
share our fireside and partake of our com- 
fortable cheer. How often I have been 
made sad by the recital of his sufferings 
and woes. He was a most inoffensive per- 
son; though insane, he was always mild, 
always happy. He was very fond of my 
little Angelo; he would seat him on his 
knee and talk for hours in broken sen- 
tences of the ills which flesh is heir to! 
He had often, he said, when he had not a 
shilling in the world, sought a bed between 
two graves in Trinity Churchyard, and 
when hungry made his meal of a cracker 
and a cup of milk. Just after the site for 
Greenwood Cemetery was selected, he came 
tc see me one day, assuring me he had cho- 
sen his grave. He had in his hand a small 
placard on a board, containing the follow- 
ing line: ‘ The Poet’s Grave.’ This placard 
he placed on a tree in the cemetery, to 
mark the spot for his final repose.” 

In the later years of his life Clarke be- 
came quite mad. During tke winter of 
1841-2 he raved almost continuously. The 
editor of the Avrora met him in a public- 
house on Christmas evening, eating a fru- 
gal meal of apples and milk. He said to 
this gentleman, “ You think I am McDon- 
ald Clarke, but lam not. ‘The Mad Poet’ 
dashed out his brains last Thursday night 
at the foot of Emmet’s menument. The 
storm that night was the tears Heaven 
wept over him. God animated the body 
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again. I am not now McDonald Clarke, 
but Afara, an archangel of the Almighty. 

“I went to Grace Church to-day. Miss 
— sat in the seat behind me, and I 
tossed this velvet Bible, with its golden 
clasps, into her lap. What do you think 
she did? A moment she looked surprised, 
and then she tossed it back again. So 
they all treat me. All I want is some re- 
ligious people, that love God and love one 
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another, to treat me kindly. One sweet 
smile of Mary would make my mind 
all light and peace, and I would write such 
poetry as the world never saw. 
“SometHing ought to be done for me,” 
he continued; “I can’t take care of my- 
self, I ought to be sent to the asylum; or, 
wouldn’t it be better to die? The moon 
shines through the willow-trees on the 
, graves in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and they 
_Jook all covered with diamonds; don’t you 
think they logk like diamonds? Then 


_-there is a lake in Greenwood Cemetery; 


“that would be a good cool place for me. I 
am not afraid to die. ‘The stars of heaven 


father. 
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look down on that lake, and it reflects 
their brightness.” 

The Mary to whom he aliuded in 
this speech was a wealthy young lady 
whom he imagined he had fallen in love 
with. Some young fools thought it a capi- 
tal joke to further him on in this halluci- 
nation, and they represented to him that 
the young lady fervently reciprocated his 
affection, and would willingly give him her 
hand, but that she was prevented by her 
Under the pretence of formally 
presenting him to her, they brought him to 
the young lady’s house and left him on the 
door-step. The mortification and frenzy 
into which he was thrown by this act of 
cruelty completely broke down what was 
left of his mind. 

Two nights after a watchman found 
him on the street during a terrible storm. 
His hat was blown off, and he was kneel- 
ing before a poor beggar, and was writing 
the history of the mendicant, which he was 
beseeching him to tell. He had just given 
the beggar his last penny. The forlorn 
creature seeing Clarke’s own condition, 
wished to return the money, saying, “ Poor 
fellow, you need it more than I.” 

Clarke talked so incoherently that the 
watchman could make nothing of his ex- 
planation, so he took him to the Tombs. In 
the morning he was a little quieter, and 
asked that a friend of his—the bookkeeper 
of the Carlton House—be sent for. ‘This 
gentleman visited him in the Tombs, and 
seeing the condition he was in had him 
removed to the insane asylum on Black- 
well’s Island. 

Several friends who visited him there 
reported afterwards that he was treated 
very kindly, but notwithstanding this he 
was very anxious to get out. He hoped to 
live that he might write spiritual songs 
and hymns. He was very delirious most 
of the time, and kept calling for “ Water, 
water!” He said that his brain was all on 
fire. During little spells of quietness he 
complained bitterly of the unkind jokes that 
had been practised on him during his life. 

He lived but a few days longer. On 
March 5, 1842, he was found drowned in 
his cell, by water which poured through an 
open faucet. Whether in attempting to 
slake his burning thirst and cool his aching 
head, he drowned himself by accident, or 
committed suicide in his madness, is im- 
possible to tell. The life of McDonald 
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Clarke was sad and lonely, but his death 
was sadder and lonelier yet. 

It was his often expressed wish to be 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery. A short 
time before his death he visited the ceme- 
tery in company with a friend, and marked 
out the spot where he wished to be buried. 
The trustees of the cemetery very kindly 
bequeathed him this plot. He and his 
friend made all the arrangements for the 
funeral. “I hope the children will come,” 
said McDonald. “I want to be buried by 
the side of children. Four things I am 
sure there will be in heaven—music, plenty 
of little children, flowers, and fresh air.” 


His funeral was directed by his friend,’ 


the bookkeeper of the Carlton House. A 
funeral service was held over the body in 
old Grace Church, Broadway and Rector 
Street, where he constantly attended when 
alive, and where he was confirmed but a 
few weeks before his death. Among the 
friends present at his obsequies was Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. Many of the little chil- 
dren he so loved were there, and one 
brought a bunch of flowers, which was ten- 
derly laid on the bosom of the dead poet. 

The body was then conveyed to Green- 
wood and interred in the spot he had se- 
lected. It is on a little knoll—since named 


‘Poet’s Mound—and faces the lake of Syl- 


van Water. At the base of a hill, and 
surrounded by great oak-trees, the situa- 
tion is very pretty and romantic. It is 
indeed a fit place for a poet to be buried. 
The grave is encircled by an iron railing, 
and is surmounted by the monument which 
was raised by subscriptions of his friends. 
This monument is about six feet in height, 
including pedestal. On the front is a bas- 
relief carving in profile of the poet’s bust, 
showing the well-shaped head and face, 
and aquiline nose of which Mr. Harrison 
speaks in his letter. On the rear of the 
stone is this inscription: 
(Epitaph Written by Himself.) 
SACRED 
TO THE MEAORY 
OF 
POOR McDONALD CLARKE. 
Let silence gaze—but curse not his grave. 


On the right occur the following lines: 


By friendship’s willing hand erected, 
By genius, taste and art adorned, 
For one too long in life neglected, 
But now in death sincerely mourned. 
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On the left is inscribed: 


But what are human plaudits now? 
He never deemed them worth his care; 
Yet Death has twined around his brow 
The wreath he was too proud to wear. 


McD. C. 


In these lines there breathe the sadness 
and despair of unattained ideals, of un- 
realized schemes and blasted hopes. They 
are the lament of a spirit proud and sad. 
They are characteristic of the life and nat- 
ure of the man they commemorate, the 
man who, like many another of his kind, 
died saddened and disappointed. 

A very characteristic poem of Clarke’s 
is “ The Graveyard.”’ It shows very aptly 
what has been said of “the Mad Poet’s” 
writing, that among a mass of verbiag® 
were to be found many fine thoughts. 


THE GRAVEYARD. 


The sun had sunk, and the summer skies 
Were dotted ~vith specks of light, 

That melted soon in the deep moon-rise 
That flowed over Groton Height, 

For the Evening, in her robe of white, 
Smiled o’er sea and land with pensive eyes, 

Saddening the heart like the first fair night 
After a loved one dies. 


Mid the half-lit air, and the lonely place, 
Rose the buried Pleasures of perished years. 
I saw the Past, with her pallid face, 
Whose smiles had turned to tears. 
On many a burial-stone 
I read the names of beings once known, 
Who oft in childish glee 
Had jumped across the graves with me— 
Sported, many a truant day, 
Where now their ashes lay. 


There the dead Poet had been placed, 
Who died in the dawn of thought; 
And there the girl whose virtues graced 
The lines his love had wrought. 
Beauty’s power, and Talent’s pride, 
And Passion’s fever early chill’d, 
The heart that felt, the eye that thrill’d, 
In frozen slumber side by side— 
All the dazzling dreams of each 
Faded out of Rapture’s 1each. 


Oh, when they trifled on this spot 
Not long ago, 
Little they thought ’twould be their lot 
So soon to lie here lone and low, 
’Neath a chilly coverlid of clay, 
And few, or none, to go 
’Mid the glimmering dark of a summer day 
To the dim place where they lay, 
And pause and pray, 
And think how little worth 
Is all that frets our hearts on earth. 


|| 
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Greenwood Cemetery —like some old 
spot of Arcady—with its songs of birds in 
summer and the merry frisk of the squir- 
rels in the trees, hides many a tale of sorrow 
and despair, and enfolds many a heart 
that in life was bowed down; within its 
silent precincts are many graves in which 
are buried the long miseries of years and 
the bitterness of misspent energies; but 
there is’ one grave above all others in 
which is buried a history of melancholy and 
sadness, of disappointment and woe, and 
that grave is the grave of McDonald 
Clarke. 

Clarke lacked a few months of being 
forty-four years of age when he died. He 
was not cut off from life while yet in the 
twenties, as many poets of promise have 
been, but he lived to that age when man is 
said to be intellectually fully matured. A 
man of genius living this number of 
years would be supposed to accomplish a 
great deal under favorable circumstances. 
Clarke’s circumstances were not favorable 
to productiveness. How surprising it is, 
therefore, when we reflect on his position 
in life—his poverty, sorrow and madness 
—to find that a man in his condition 
should have produced so much. Much of 
it is rhodomontade, no doubt; but still 
there are scattered here and there through 
his works many bright gems of thought 
that we recognize as true poetry. These 
fitful sparks but more fully intensify the 
promise he might have fulfilled had nature 
endowed him with a healthy mind. His 
metaphors at times were fine specimens of 
the poetic art. He says that memory shall 
last 


Whilst the ear of the earth hears the hymn of 
the ocean. 


Another figure of his, which is the most 
widely quoted, is his description of the 
dying day. It is generally quoted: 


Now Twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star. 


But Bartlett, in his “ Familiar Quota- 
tions,” gives it as, 


Whilst Twilight's curtain, spreading far, 
Was pinned with a single star. 


Clarke’s appreciation of thé beauty and 
quietness of nature is seen in 
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SUNDAY IN SUMMER. 


When the tumult and toil of the week have 
ceased, 

How still is the morning that smiles in the east, 

The sweet Sabbath morning that comes to re- 
fresh 

Every soul that is faint in its prison of flesh. 


The rich clouds are fringed with yellow and blue, 
The lips of the morning are silvered with dew, 
The winds are reposed upon pillows of balm, 
Enjoyment is throned on the clear azure calm. 


The orchard-trees bend their full arms to the 
earth, 

In blessing the breast where their beauty had 
birth; 

And while bending in crimson luxuriance there, 

They seem to have joined in the Sabbath’s first 
prayer. 


The little birds sing their gay hymns in the 
boughs, 

The delicate winds from their cradles arouse, 

The Sun gently lifts his broad forehead on high, 

As Serenity presses her cheek to the sky. 


And shall man who might be an angel in tears, 

Would he weep out the stains of his sensual 
years, 

While Nature is brim’d with affection and praise, 

Be a stranger to God on this dearest of days? 


Oh, no! the deep voice of the steeple is loud, 
And city and village in worship are bowed, 
While the blue eyes of Summer look tenderly 


down, j 
And nothing but Sin has a fear or a frown. 


‘““A HEAD OF HIMSELF.” 
ONE OF THE LAST POEMS OF McDONALD CLARKE, 
MAD POET.” 


[McDonald Clarke, ‘‘the Mad Poet,” wrote 
these lines just before his death, on his portrait 
painted by Lewis P. Clover. ] 


That head has alter’d sadly since 


With ringlets wreath’d andeyesunclouded . 


(Ere Passion left her feverish prints 

Across a brow so eatly shrouded), 
It used to lay on woman’s shoulder, 
And wish it were a few years older. 


Those thrilling years have glow’d—and gone, 
And that wild face has felt their traces ; 

It bears the marks of years forlorn, 
Afar from all congenial faces— 

From home and each endeartifig scene 

That makes our memory serene. 


Sorrow has writ, in wrinkles, there, 
The history of a breaking heart— 

The struggle of pride and mute despair 
That swore to act the noblest part, 

To hold its brutal passions down, 

And earn—an angel’s crown ! 


— 


MccONALD CLARKE, 


That forehead bears th’ lightning’s blast, 
Battered and torn by a stormy mind ; 
Those eyes looked wretched and aghast, 

As if they’d strove on earth to find 
Something to love them—but in vain, 
Like wintry moonlight on the wane. 


No wonder that they think me mad, 
If mine is such a mournful face— 

So very desolate and sad— 
So furrowed with affliction’s trace ! 

That forehead seems like a tombstone broke 
By a midnight thunder-stroke, 

While the scant and withered hair 

Shrouds sweet hopes—wildly buried there. 


No wonder that the women turn 
Away when I have wished to wed, 
And this poor heart is d: om’d to burn 
With passions that light up the—dead, 
Aye dead—for no congenial mind, 
In all this cold, wide world, I find. 


Dash your brush across that brow— 

Let not the far-off Ages see 
How sadly I am alter’d now: 

How harsh the world has dealt with me; 
How hearts, that I would fain embrace, 
Have frown’d and darken’d up that face ! 


A complete chronological list of Clarke’s 
books, with their full titles, is as follows: 
“ Review of the Eve of Eternity,” a small 
brochure (1820); “ The Elixir of Moon- 
shine: being a collection of Prose and Po- 
etry by the Mad Poet” (1822); this was a 
neat volume of one hundred and _forty- 
eight pages, and it bore witness that it was 
published at the “Sentimental Epicure’s 
Ordinary.” This book had this not very 
delicate motto: 


’Tis vain for present fame to wish, 
Our persons first must be forgotten, 
For poets are like stinking fish, 
That never shine until they’re rotten. 


In 1825 he published “The Gossip; or, 


A Laugh with the Ladies, a Grin with the 
Gentlemen, and Burlesque on Byron: a 
Sentimental Satire, with other Poems.” 
The next work was “Sketches” (1826); 
this book contained his complaints of the 
belles of the day who paid no attention to 
his gallantries, and its publication resulted 
in the author’s getting several times into 
very hot water. A temperance poem, 
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“Death in Disguise,” was his next work 
(1833). This was followed by “Afara; or, 
The Belles of Broadway” (1836). Next 
came a general collection of “Poems” 
(1836). His last volume was “A Cross 
and Coronet” (1841). 

A review of the life of McDonald Clarke 
from the time he first appeared in New 
York to the day he died in the insane 
asylum on Blackwell’s Island is an almost 
unparalleled record of suffering. It has 
been said that Nature inflicts the punish- 
ment of sad lives on those whom she has 
endowed with genius. This has been fully 
exemplified in the case of ¢ the Mad Poet.” 
His despair and poverty in themselves 
were enough to bear, without the addi- 
tional infliction of mental darkness. Had 
he remained in the unclouded possession 
of his mental faculties, he might have 
found in their exercise and development a 
solace that in time would have weaned from. 
himall thought of histrouble. But this was 
denied him, and his unfortunate career 
was darkened by the saddest ills that can 
befall man. Sneered and cavilled at during 
his sorrowful life, it is pleasant to think 
that on his death his genius was remem- 
bered and his wishes observed by his 
friends. The surest testimonial of the affec- 
tion of these friends is seen in the manner 
and place in which they buried him, and 
the handsome monument they placed over 
his grave. 

Upon this monument the snows have 
drifted down, and covered it with a mantle 
emblematic of the sweetness and purity of 
his character; around it the elements have 
warred in contests like the storm of his 
own fitful life; and above ail the bright 
sun has sent down its smile of peace, sug- 
gestive of the calm and rest he found in 
death. No one places a flower on the 
grave of this forgotten man, or stops to 
think of what he was. But if, when read- 
ing an account of his sad life, some sym- 
pathetic souls dwell on his sufferings, and 
in the sacristy of their hearts drop a tear 
to his memory, his spirit may rest ap- 
peased; for this is more than fame. 
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A RAMBLER’S MAY DAY. 


BY HARRY EDWARD MILLER. 


AR in the distance a thin column of 
smoke was ascending from behind a 
dim mountain-pgak, where the éarly sun- 
gleams of morning fell upon the dark 
mass standing silently against the horizon. 
A later ray from the sun shot through the 
wreath of smoke, changing it to a love- 
ly translucent veil beyond the mountain 
world. 

This was the quiet morning of May Day, 
when the first sound that I heard was the 
horn from some tally-ho sending its ec- 
hoes reverberating from hill to valley, un- 
til they melted into the distant atmos- 
phere. 

The genial sunshine of May Day calied 
forth the first black snake of the season, 
as well as a sluggish spotted-adder and a 
very inactive milk-snake. The forward 
wood-butterflies floated under the wood- 
land arches, formed by the budding trees, 
and rested often on the boulders which 
Nature had strewn about in her wanton 
moods of the glaciai age. 

There was the sweet smell of the blos- 
soming spicewood where I sat, and in 
truth this odoriferous, flower scented the 
whole woods, or at least as much as I 
passed through that day. A great pro- 
fusion of rock-flowers were clinging to the 
faces of the cold-hearted, unsympathizing 
boulders, so that from the strength of the 
rock they might gain courage to open 
their flowers thus early in the year.  Per- 
haps a blossom humble as the rock-flower 
is beneath the notice of the careless ob- 
server. Yet I believe when viewing it 
the pleasant truth of Wordsworth: 


The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


I love those words and shall always love 
them. 

None the less than Wordsworth is Cole- 
ridge to be praised for this immortal trib- 
ute from his genius: 


Methinks it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled, 
Where the breeze warbles and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 


Thoughts like these are most deeply 


enjoyed in the quiet rural scenes un- 
contaminated by the traffic and turmoil 
of metropolitan life. Some must have the 
roar of the city’s population drowning 
their senses before they can dream of 
home and content; and these count the 
green hill-sides and meadows only as 
places to while away the dullest hours, or 
at the most, a region partial to Utopian 
visions and the vainest chimeras. In 
whatever is prospective, that is prosaic to 
them where no surging crowd jostles with 
its deafening clamor and endless commo- 
tion. Such can only be the thoughts of 
those who care not for the beneficence of 
nature, and to whom the sturdy pine woods, 
wrapped in a peaceful dream, are but a 
few remaining trees undisturbed by the 
woodman’s axe, and the brook of the 
mountain a brawling stream flowing with 
the slope of the country. I would not by 
praising the rustic features intimate that a 
love of nature is greater than true human- 
itarianism, but rather that the appreciation 
of nature augments our most sincere re- 
gards for mankind. 

A nightingale on the margin of the 
woods was very musical this May Day 
morning. It was not the celebrated bird 
of that name resident of the Old World, but 
a minstrel which in its summer home is 
often heard singing in the darkness— 
hence it bears the title of nightingale in 
Labrador. In New England it is called 
the Peabody bird, since its notes are 
thought to resemble that word; but I pre- 
‘er the title of white-throated sparrow, by 
which name the minstrel is more widely 
known to naturalists. Excepting the fox- 
colored sparrow, it is the most beautiful 
member of the sparrow family which visits 
my county. 

The coming of the white-throat is some- 
times as early as the fifteenth of April; and 
his procrastinating nature often keeps 
him here until as late as May 22 before 
moving for the summer to the most 
northern part of the United States, or 
with the majority of his companions de- 
parting from us to cross the Canadian 
border. Surely they have no antipathy 
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for this climate of ours, when on their re- 
turn trip in the fall they sometimes linger 
from the last week of September to mid- 
November. As yet it has not been my fort- 
une to discover these sparrows remaining 
‘hrough the winter here in the southern 
portion of New York State; but some un- 
usually open winter may yet reward my 
long expectations. Indeed, I know just 
the locality where they will be found. It 
is a small dale on the southern slope of 
the woods, nearly impenetrable from the 
thick undergrowth of brier, thorn, dog- 
wood and hazel. Here the sun falls the 
warmest and cheeriest on every winter day, 


inviting all the nuthatches, chickadees and ° 


kinglets to enjoy its gemial flood of light. 

The white-throated sparrow’s particular 
markings are the prominent black and 
white stripes on his crown and the con- 
spicuous white chin. ‘The female has not 
these colors so pronounced. Another bird, 
the white-crowned sparrow, from its simi- 
lar appearance is sometimes mistaken for 
the white-throat; but the last from being 
more common should help the young nat- 
uralist in distinguishing between the two 
birds. 

The white-throated sparrow when he is 
with us haunts the growth along the river- 
banks, the edge of the woods, the under- 
brush by the fences, the gardens and even 
the dooryards of the town. 

From a long observation of his habits 
I believe that his life is not far dissimilar 
from the other members of the sparrow 
family. They are all seed-loving birds, 
with some insectivorous proclivities, and 
fond of the principal resorts which attract 
the white-throat. 

This sparrow that I found on the 
morning of May Day darted from the 
woods to alight on a decayed moss-hid- 
den stump of an oak-tree. Beside the 
bird sat a chipping-squirrel, not a little 
amazed at the sparrow’s impudence. 

As the bird and the squirrel had drawn 
my thoughts to it, so I began to muse over 
the few attractions of the crumbling stump. 
Ah, who would deign to notice it? And 


yet it has an humble history which never 
needs to be emblazoned among things of 
more importance—nay, shall I indeed say 
humble, since this is the remnant of a tree 
around which a forest once clustered ? 
Such unattractive features of nature 
teach us that we should remember the lives 


of Thoreau, and Gilbert White, the natu- 
ralist of Selborne, who found recompense 
in contemplating the least of things. And 
it is, my reader, by an appreciation of the 
humble that we most fully understand the 
great. 

Season after season the tufted moss, in- 
terspersed with gray lichens and a stray 
vine of greenbrier, all seek for dominion 
over this monument of a sturdy oak, and 
they will in time lovingly cover the decay- 
ing wood and perpetuate the memory of 
the tree gone to its grave. That is why 
they are not usurpers, but to the under- 
standing mind are beautifully associated 
with death and decay. 

Of late a chipping-squirrel has im- 
provised a cavity in the stump as desirable 
apartments for his worthy service, and a 
pair of field-mice in a similar nook were 
housekeeping in the luxury that such a 
shelter provides. From a chink in the 
base of the stump a pretty little grass- 
snake with his emerald coat issues on 
every summer day to enjoy the sunshine, 
which certainly falls with unusual warmth 
in this particular locality. An army of 
ants also have the gates of their city 
opening into this crumbling mansion, from 
which they swarm in processions and enter 
again in companies, of all the liliputian 
residents the most industrious. 

Near sundown each evening, and 
through the moonlit nights, a screech-owl 
sits on the stump motionless for an hour 
at a time, with a musing, abstracted appear- 
ance as if weighing the things that had 
passed in the owl kingdom during all the 
centuries. Yet never a moment is the owl 
so involved in his dreams that the stirring 
of a bird or mouse around him goes un- 
noticed. I imagine that the field-mice 
which reside within the stump must keep 
close indoors when the owl pays his noctur- 
nal visits. Late inthe year a goshawk, tired 
of scanning the horizon from his throne 
on a monarch pine-tree, condescends to 
occupy this stump for awhile, tnough 
never remaining in pleasant meditation 
for so long a period as the screech-owl. 

Numbers of downy woodpeckers and 
white-breasted nuthatches haunt the old 
stump when in the mood for searching out 
the luscious grubs which have burrowed 
into the rotten wood or secreted them- 
selves in the dark little cavities worn by 
the action of time. 
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In their season I have found three 
different wild flowers pressing lovingly 
against the wasting stump. First, there 
was the frail anemone, swayed by every 
breeze, followed not much later by the 
dog-tooth violet. When these blossoms 
have faded, the dainty Star-of-Bethlehem 
blooms in all modesty, hiding shyly in a 
covert of thick grass. 

Not long since I found that a new oak 
sprout, tiny though it was, had started out 
from the old stump, perhaps to become a 
half century hence the lofty scion of the 
old stock. ‘Truly this is the vestige of 
hope rising from the shadow of death. 

Then with all these associations re- 
corded, the decayed stump has a history 
not to be despised, even though, as I have 
said, no one has sought to emblazon it in 
the annals of fame. 

A score of white throated sparrows had 
alighted around the stump almost imme- 
diately after the first bird came. They 
were singing that peculiar song which is 
one of the oddest strains of birdland. It 
is a clear, liquid whistle, which, with some 
practice, the rambler, if he desires, may 
imitate, and the birds thus be drawn to 
him by the sound. A version of the white- 
throat’s roundeau is something like this: 
“err-fee-fee-fee-de-dee, fee-fee-fee,” with 
a falling inflection running through the 
last three notes, and with somewhat of a 
quaver inthe whole song. Very often the 
quavering is so faint that it is barely heard 
by the most acute listener. Such songs 
are remarkable for the slow, measured 
notes and very even pitch observed. In 
some songs the effort on the first note, 
“err,” is more marked, with a gradual 
lowering in tone of all the notes which 
follow. Other white-throat melodies have 
intermingled with the slow notes more 
than one brief warbled flourish, intimating 
that the bird endeavors to originate a fan- 
tasia. The slow and clear articulation of 
the white-throat, I should say, is the chief 
characteristic of his song. 

This sparrow is heard before sunrise, 
and at every hour of the day until after 
sunset, and often with several voices pre- 
serving unison for a brief yet noticeable 
period, suggesting that with more rehear- 
sals the birds might easily perfect their 
choir. 

In the fall and earliest spring their so- 
natas are usually broken and subdued, 
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though on some occasions I have heard 
their perfect song in October. The white- 
throats sing when on the ground and in 
the trees, whereas so many birds require 
an elevated perch before telling the inmost 
thoughts of their hearts to every stroller. 


This sparrow has a peculiar call of his. 


own, represented by the syllable “t-seep!” 
It has something of a metallic clink, re- 
sembling the noise produced in the quarry 
by the drills of stone-cutters. The birds 
employ in their vernacular a few scattered 
notes for conversation, like “ koipe-koipe- 
a.’ These I have never heard excepting 
when the birds were together. With all 
their vocal demonstrations in company 
there appears to be much circumlocution 
and much that is whimsical, though prob- 
ably all these flourishes have some especial 
meaning in their dialect, if they express 
nothing to mankind. ‘The rambler who 
judges Nature’s sounds as without mean- 
ing has much to learn from her most hum- 
ble subjects. 

Beyond where the last white-throated 
sparrow had disappeared I came to a tan- 
glewood of closely intertwined brier and 
thorn, further obstructed by loose rocks, 
split, scattered and piled loosely about 
this wasteland retreat. Here is a haunt 
for red squirrels in the crevices of the 
rock, and on two occasions I have seen 
a red fox running out from a snug bed of 
his ensconced among these rocks in the 
field. <A large overhanging boulder forms 
what nature intended to be the entrance 
of acavern. By climbing down the south 
side you are admitted to a small nook, suf- 
ficient to seat one person. Another may 
stand above on a rock answering for the 
roof and be unaware of your near pres- 
ence. 

Hardly two minutes’ walk from this 
place is a large heap of stones, which were 
at one time blasted from the ledges that 
lie not far below the soil of the field. On 
May Day I found small garnets here, im- 
pure though they were, and hornblende 
in company with milky quartz, iron ore 
and fieldspar. Both the white and black 
mica are strewn about this mineral accu- 
mulation, with the former far in excess of 
the latter. Occasionally the mineral-seek- 
er is rewarded by finding a quartz crystal 


in his search through the refuse heap.. 


Scattered in a more promiscuous manner 
than any other of the geological deposits 
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is that crumbling mineral known as black 
sandstone, or in some localities as “ pow- 
der rock.” 

Two companions and myself once loaded 
an old horse-pistol to the brim with this 
powder-like stone, which the oldest one of 
the trio and possessor of the weapon as- 
sured us answered every purpose and was 
literally the same as the powder fired in 
guns. I recollect our hunting through 
the fields nearly all of one afternoon in 
quest of game, and notwithstanding that a 
careful aim was taken at some crows about 
a half mile distant, the pistol, though faith- 


fully urged to action by gun-caps, never . 


responded by the least sound. We came 
home disgusted with our friend’s knowl- 
edge of powder, and if I recollect arightly 
he who had taken the horse-pistol from 
his home unbeknown received a decided 
trouncing from his mother forthe unneces- 
sary trouble he had caused himself. 

An earlier sparrow to reach me than the 
white-throat is the most handsome bird of 
his family, the fox-colored sparrow, whose 
pleasing form is sometimes common in our 
latitude by the tenth of March, but more of- 
ten nearer the middle of this stormy month. 
After that date they are passing through 
this section of the Empire State for about 
a month, the last individual disappearing 
to their more northern nesting-home dur- 
ing the third week of April. In the fall 
they come to us from the second until the 
last week of October, remaining here until 
the fifteenth of November; and I have 
seen forty fox-sparrows together as late as 
the twelfth of this month. ‘Thus, these 
hardy birds, excepting the song-sparrow, 
are the first of the sparrow tribe to come in 
spring and the last to depart in fall. 

Late in November the rambler will flush 
one of these silent minstrels along the 
fences after the army of fox-colored spar- 
rows have passed by on their southern 
route. Then the remaining sparrow seems 
more like an apparition than a reality. 
Indeed, when the woods and fields are so 
deserted such occurrences seem more than 
unreal to the rambler, who may half imag- 
ine that Nature is practising one of her 
subterfuges upon him in the shape of a 
lonely bird. 

As I have said, this is the most beauti- 
ful of our sparrows, as he is likewise the 
largest. His sides, back and breast are 


mottled with a fox-red color, so that at a 
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hundred feet he has the appearance of be- 
ing nearly all red, with his plumage sug- 
gesting that of some thrushes. He isa very 
noticeable figure in birdland, and hardly 
before any other of the sparrows had at- 
tracted my attention I claimed him as a 
friend. While more timid by nature than 
the white-throated sparrow, yet I have 
found some individuals of delightfully 
confiding temperament. 

Their particular haunts are the stubble 
fields, along the fences, streams, and skirts 
of woods. It is rather unusual for them 
to come into the village doorvards and 
gardens so frequently inhabited by the 
white-throats. 

There is a small cove running out from 
the river, in which I saw a pretty exhibi- 
tion on the pleasant morning of Octo- 
ber 18. A fearless fox-colored sparrow 
dashed into the water up to his throat and 
bravely scattered the liquid about him in 
mimic showers. ‘This intrepid feat en- 
couraged an American goldfinch and an 
English sparrow —two nationalities — to 
enter the same pool ; but they being more 
timid would not for some time wade out 
to the depth of the fox-sparrow. 

On the nearest elm-tree a white-breasted 
nuthatch, head downwards as usual, and 
acting for all like one of the boasting old © 
mountebanks of long ago, was enjoying the 
scene with as much relish as ever a con- 
noisseur viewed his favorite work of the 
plastic arts. Indeed the nuthatch had 
both a humorous aspect and one of erudi- 
tion. His curiosity was more than piqued; 
while a yellow-breasted woodpecker on 
the same tree was attacking the most 
vulnerable points that the wood afford- 
ed. Thus the wide difference in the mental 
bias of the two birds—one of extreme in- 
quisitiveness and one of indifference. I 
wonder to just what class of people the 
Buddhists would have ascribed the nut- 
hatch and woodpecker before they had 
passed their metamorphosis, since now in 
their new shapes they acted with such 
direct contradiction. 

The first of November following brought 
forth an unusually mild autumn day. 
There were many birds in motion, partic- 
ularly the slate-colored junco, which as 
Alexander Wilson records, by a peculiar 
empiricism of some New Englanders, is 
supposed to be transformed into the chip- 
ping-sparrow as soon as the winter is gone. 
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A trio of black-capped chickadees asserted 
their importance by numerous plaintive 
“tee dees,” which is sure to call attention 
to this dainty bird, by his nature so ingra- 
tiating. 

On that afternoon I discovered a group 
of five fox-colored sparrows in the darkest 
. and most lonely portion of Beaver Pond 
woods, where the presence of any bird 
would appear to suggest that he had been 
relegated from his kindred. 

This retreat is only one of the many soli- 
tary glens of these woods, more lonesome 
still with the shadows of the lowering 
autumn afternoon falling across them and 
the November wind soughing from the dis- 
tance through the naked branches. In 
rounding the base of a dark hill I was 
startled to observe an object clothed in 
shadows, which appeared like the ruins of 
an old cabin here in the solitude. It was 
all the more strange when my familiarity 
with the woodland had never before re- 
vealed such work of man hidden in its 
bosom. , The secret was fully disclosed 
when, upon going nearer, a formation of 
several large boulders made up that which 
at a distance resembled some ruined colo- 
nial lodge. 

The woods derive their appellation from 
Beaver Pond, which extends along the 
southern part and is nearly enclosed by 
the lonely woodland. It is one of the un- 
assuming rural ponds to which the water- 
fowl may resort with iittle fear of mo- 
lestation. Every light that falls upon its 
peaceful surface reflects against the foliage 
of the overhanging trees, those tall rulers 
of the forest which have watched over its 
every ripple for a century or more. Its 
bottom is reported to be many fathoms 
deep through the mud, and to the unwary 
its shores treacherous in places from de- 
posits of quicksand. Should Thoreau 
have resided in this especial section of the 
country, it has been my fancy that he 
might have found Beaver a_ substitute 
for his own Walden Pond at Concerd. 
Whether or not this sheet of water was 
ever the retreat of beavers I am unable to 
teli, and perhaps if it has indeed derived 
~ its appellation from these water-loving ani- 
mals the fact is nothing of universal in- 
terest. 

All I heard from tke five fox-sparrows 
that first day of November was their call- 
note of “chip,” and the sharper, single 
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These notes bore a sorry con- 
trast with his symphony in the April sun- 


“teek!” 


shine. ‘That flawless pastoral of his, sweet 
as the syllables recorded by the water drip- 
ping in the cavern underground, will never 
be wholly banished from the memory of 
the stroller who has once heard and ap- 
preciated the minstrel. Let him travel 
where he may far from the land of the fox- 
colored sparrows, and often his musings 
will reveal how the heart has treasured 
every syllable of these songsters. 

In character his song is loud, bold, and 
executed in a very brilliant manner. It 
runs somewhat in this manner: “ U-ché- 
che-a-irr-wirrd-woit’-woit’-che-che-che !’’; 
or else varied to “ Woit’-woit’-a-che-che- 
che-wirr-wirr-wurt-wurt-cheeee,” with the 
last part of the roundelay dying out in a war- 
ble. It is such a sweet and clear song that 
the voice is to be heard when one is far 
from the singer’s position. Here there is 
no discord for those to find who criticise 
nature’s music with the utmost impunity, 
though, indeed, some punishment ought to 
be devised for these obnoxious growlers. 

The fox-sparrow has also a conversa- 
tional chatter composed of the constant 
repetition of “cheea che.” 

It is quite true that no fox-colored spar- 
rows were seen on May Day, but the pres- 
ence of the white-throats suggested those 
first birds which had not then been gone 
a fortnight from our neighborhood. ‘That 
is why they have to do with this May Day 
sketch. 

On this earliest day of the fifth month 
the beech-trees were budding throughout 
the woodland. Few trees of northern 
growth are earlier to put forth signs of 
life in spring or later to cling to their 
fluttering leaves in fall, when the frost 
with so much industry has left the forest 
monarchs gaunt and bare. 

With the knowledge of the great length 
of time that the beech will keep fresh a 
scar, it is a favorite tree of the stroller 
upon which to carve his initials. I know 
of such a large beech, standing beside a 
footpath winding through a rocky field, 
which faithfully keeps the deep monogram 
of many a passerby, clinging to its scars 
through the changing seasons like a heart 
so wounded by sorrow that neither time 
nor change can ever efface what it has 
suffered. They who have left their marks 
on the beech have gone their different 
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ways, forgetting long ago an incident so 
trifling in life, while the noble tree en- 
deavors year after year to cover the 
wound sinking to the core of its existence, 
until the observer beholds no more what 
is hidden from the eyes of men. So it is 
with the soul! Sorrow at first seems un- 
controllable; it struggles for mastery to 
burst every fretting, every binding throng 
with thoughtless indelicacy, that all may 
see the immortal wound the soul has re- 
ceived. Subsequently it becomes more 
passive, not that the bruise has healed, 
but that instead new ways to sustain the 
grievance have been found, until it sinks 
to where it is enshrined within the holy 
places of life. What a battlefield the heart 
is! It is here that sorrows are struggling 
for conquest, though the nearest com- 
panion is often unaware of the shadow in 
another’s bosom. And so I wonder if the 
maple beside the beech remembers the 
scar which the latter so recently bore in 


plain view to each passerby. 


The good-humored caprice, serenade, 
roundelay, or by whatever name the house- 
wren denominates his song was frequent- 
ly heard from the fences and wood- 
lands on that May Day. These sanguine 
creatures were already common in the 
fields and dooryards about me, though 
the first wren of his tribe had only ap- 
peared two days before. In five suc- 
cessive years the house-wrens, with one 
exception, have never arrived earlier than 
April 28 nor later than the second of 
May. ‘The exceptional year of 1891 they 
came to us upon April 22. 

Nearly simultaneous with the winter- 
wren’s migration from the North in early 
October the last house-wrens are disap- 
pearing towards their Southern winter 
quarters. There is a tendency with the 
house-wrens when they arrive in spring to 
linger along the fences and edges of wood- 
land, which is repeated again previous to 
their departure in autumn. 

Excepting, perhaps, the bobolink, there 
is not a more rollicking song than the 
house-wren’s that it has been my privilege 
to hear. Most faithfully he demonstrates 


that the most onerous feature about bird- 
song is in leaving happy thoughts unsung. 
For all that the wren is nature’s bubbling 
chorister, he desires from earth no emolu- 
ment more than his daily sustenance, sea- 
soned with abundance of air and sunshine. 


Such humble needs are soon requited for 
the happy May Day minstrel. 

It is not that there is any especial har- 
mony in his song to delight the sense 
of hearing, but it is the extreme good- 
nature of his expressions which are most 
pleasant. The whole manner of his song 
has a very business-like air. No thrush 
brooding over his melody in the solitude 
is here. With a swelling throat he starts 
his song at a low key, rising to a volley 
of briskly executed notes. Sometimes a ~ 
very even pitch is preserved through the 
whole song. It always seemed to me that 
the bird wished to express much that is 
epigrammatical in his music. It has a 
more practical flavor, more suggestions of 
this mundane sphere than the serenade of 
his cousin, the winter-wren. I have also 
heard from the house-wren a harsh chat- 
ter, which is often his recourse when angry 
or under the stress of some particular ex- 
citement. 

When the house-wren nests in May or 
June the observer learns much concerning 
the bird’s character that seems strange to 
us. There is his unusual propensity for 
carrying great quantities of sticks into the 
place where the nest is to be built, and 
just why all this refuse is gathered ap- 
pears to be a mystery only to be account- 
ed for by the birds. The nest proper is 
only a small, shallow pocket in one corner | 
of the sticks, usually lined with grass and - 
feathers, which, with the sticks around it, ' 
often makes the whole affair as large as a 
peck measure. I have known the wrens to 
finish a very cosey nest, and then from 
some most interesting and peculiar reason 
abandon what to them represented so 
much labor. It is possible that in this case 
one of the birds met with an accidental 
death, or was picked up by some stray 
member of the feline tribe. 

The complement of five or six pinkish- 
flushed eggs are so thickly dotted with 
reddish-brown as to have a _ tendency 
towards concealing the tint of the shell. 

The house-wren has a most peculiar 
talent for selecting strange nesting sites. 
I remember of a pair building in the 
pocket of a scarecrow, where it had been 
erected in a cherry-tree; and in the field 
adjoining, another pair occupied the bon- 
net of an effigy which was there to frighten 
hawks away from a near poultry-yard. In 
an overshoe hung on a fence to dry a 
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wren and his spouse brought forth a happy 
family of six young birds, where they re- 
mained undisturbed by the owner of the 
shoe. In the spring of 1880 another pair 
of my wrens found a flour-sack suspended 
from a post, and immediately they built a 
snug nest in a corner of the bag. I dis- 
tinctly remember how Master Wren saluted 
me with his vehement chatter whenever I 
approached too near his domicile. It 
would not do to intimate that Master Wren 
was in the least profane, since the lan- 
guage of the wren is not understood by 
mankind. 

Like the fox-colored sparrow the house- 
wren was an early acquaintance of mine, 
and long ago his happy moods appealed 
to my curiosity, and with his peculiarity in 
selecting nesting-places I considered him 
a most unique character of birdland. 

By half-past four in the morning his 
voice is blending with the swelling bird 
chorus, and he joins in with the early 
birds even before that hour on some of 
the spring and summer mornings. 

Probably at no time does everything 
augment the wren’s happiness as during 
his courtship. Without doubt the house- 
wren’s heart affairs encourage more or 
less petty gossip among the other birds ; 
and there is no end of wondering if they are 
adapted to each other; and moreover, do 
they have any quarrels? and if so, how, 
and why, and when, and wherefore? and 
if not, how, and why not, and wherefore ? 
Immediately the chief oracles of the neigh- 
borhood, ever ready to supply with news 
the attentive ear, draw such a minute, such 
a philosophical discrimination between 
Master Wren and his Dulcinea that it 
would make a psychologist ashamed of the 
knowledge he possesses of his favorite 
science. Certain of the knowing ones, 
whose joy is perennial so long as they are 
concerned with affairs not their own, even 
mention the date when the wedding is to 
occur. Indeed, Master Wren hardly knows 
of this himself until he hears what the 
neighbors say. 

For the house-wren no trousseau nor 
travelling dress is to be bought, for the 
truth is that fashions and changes are little 
respected in birdland. Then they have no 
invitations to send and no presents to re- 
ceive, and no trouble for the wrens, and 
no one—really no one—disappointed. 

Three house-wrens were singing to me 
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this May Day where I was reclining on a 
favorite mossy seat. In some way this 
seat in a secluded nook has always exerted 
a certain influence over me afforded by no 
other place in my rambles. There are 
certain walks and resorts of nature—the 
holiest of churches—to which we uncon- 
sciously wander when overjoyed by some 
good fortune ; to others we are drawn by 
magnetic forces when sorrow is dominant, 
as if some recompense, some _ soothing 
balm permeated these places. Or instead 
of nature’s retreats, it may be a room, or 
some little place in all the great world, 
which invites the suffering to its bosom, 
with a sense of security promising a talis- 
man against future disappointments. 

A bird known as the golden-warbler and 
summer yellowbird, but with more pro- 
priety the yellow-warbler, was becoming 
very enthusiastic in a vocal manner from 
the top of an old birch-tree near my mossy 
chair. I had read that the yellow-warbler 
has a half-dozen variations to his song, 
but although the birds are abundant in my 
rambles I have yet to listen to more than 
his brief and plain song, suggestive of the 
American redstart’s medley. Belonging 
as he does to the unmusical warbler fam- 
ily, perhaps no great song demonstration 
should be expected from the summer yel- 
lowbird. 

Attracted by the singer, a whole troupe 
of yellow-warblers alighted in the birch- 
tree, where they sported joyfully, happy 
with the teeming opulence of nature. 

He seems truly a golden-warbler when 
not closely inspected ; but a nearer obser- 
vation reveals the reddish patch on his 
crown and the warm red splashes on his 
sides. He has no black about his plu- 
mage, is of another shade of yellow and 
differently shaped from the American gold- 
finch, with which bird he has been more 
than once confused. Moreover, he with 
his very active motions is more of a tree 
tenant than the goldfinch, and has not the 
wavering flight of this latter bird. While 
with us the goldfinch is resident through- 
out the year, the yellow-warbler has a 
regular migration, coming from the South 
during the last part of April or early days 
of May, and returning for the winter dur- 
ing mid-October. 

So much confusion arose over each of 
these birds being called simply “ yellow- 
bird,” that the leading organization of its 
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kind in the United States, the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, finally adopted the 
name of yellow-warbler, so that it would 
no longer be mistaken for the more widely 
known American goldfinch. 

I have never yet found the yellow- 
warblers dilatory in 1ising, for they all seem 
busily engaged with searching for insects 
by a quarter of four in the morning. 

There is certainly one trait of this war- 
bler which has commended him to every 
bird-lover. When the nest is built the 
vandal cowbird often deposits an egg or 
two for the warblers to hatch, which im- 
position is practised so successfully upon 


many other small birds. But the summer. 


yellowbird immediately builds another 
story to his nest over the parasite’s egg. 
Such is the ingenious method by which the 
warbler rids himself of the obnoxious 
cowbird, and I wonder why it is that more 
birds do not use the sagacity of the sum- 
mer yellowbird when so imposed upon. 
Why again do not the warblers remove the 
parasitic egg instead of laboring to erect 
another story above it? But probably the 
unwieldy egg of the cowbird is too much 
for the limited strength’of the warblers. 
Such a two-storied nest as they build I 


found in a small swamp early in the spring 
of 1890. It was a neatly woven cup, com- 
pactly built of thin strips of thistle, lined 
with grasses and thistledown. 

These beautiful birds select some low 
crotch in orchard, wood or more usually 
the underbrush bordering upon water, 
wherein to place their tiny abode. In the 
nest are deposited four or five eggs having 
a ground color of greenish, spotted and 
specked with scattered marks of umber- 
brown, black and lilac-gray, very often 
forming a wreath around the larger end. 

In these haunts where the yellow-war- 
bler nests the stroller will of a certainty 
find this beautiful bird, and I must leave 
the reader, hoping that he may not long 
be delayed in forming an acquaintance 
with the summer yellowbird. 

I am writing to-day of a time that is no 
more, and only like the dim outlines of a 
silhouette in my memory. Ah! it is gone, 
that cloudless May Day, leaving me only 
its pleasant recollections. Yet I know 
when it has passed with the odor from the 
spicewood and birch-trees that something 
is gone from my life—something that has 
melted far into the shadowland, never to 
be regained. 


ARBUTUS., 


BY RALPH ALTON. 


a I call her, my lady fair— 
My shy little love, with the shimm’ring hair— 
Her soul’s inmost beauty she won’t display 
Wide flaunted, and bare to the sun’s hot ray, 
But under the moss of a maid’s reserve 
Keeps, jealously guarded, each snowy curve, 
And tenderly hidden, until, some day, 


Sly Cupid, perchance passing by that way, 

Will brush to one side, in fantastic mood, 

The sheltering mosses’ snug, brown-green hood, 

And then, in the sunshine’s warm, fitful hue— 

Soft pink fused with white, all o’er-flecked with dew— 

Her heart’s dearest treasure to Love she'll show 

As faith in his promises stronger grow. 

At last, like Arbutus that’s wed to Spring, 

Her sweet, blushing self to her love she'll bring 

For him to enshrine, and to guard, for aye, ; 
With life gliding by as a bright spring day. . 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GEN. WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 


In Two Parts. 


Part II. 


BY HORATIO C. KING, 


ENERAL SHERMAN had felt in the 
later years of his life that his strength 

was being too strongly taxed by the inces- 
sant social demands upon him. He never 
could refuse his old Western associates, but 
I had some difficulty to persuade him that 
he had as many friends in the Army of the 
Potomac, and that he really belonged, not 
to a section of the grand armies, but to 
the whole army. He almost always acceded 
to my request, but at Saratoga Springs, 
in 1887, he gave me a most laughable 
scoring for my persistence. In his speech 


at the banquet, he said: “ By the law of our 
land, which is the only king we worship, I 
was turned out to grass, and I was told that 
I could spend the rest of my days in peace 
and retirement. I sought refuge in the city 
of St. Louis, where | have many, many 
friends, and which city I love very much. 


I found but little peace there. But I read, 
I think in Dr. Johnson, that peace and quiet 
could only be had in a great city or in the 
forest, in nature’s wilderness. I therefore 
sought it in New York City. I then read 
in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ by Goethe, by whom 
is the beautiful poem, ‘ Mignon,’ that on 
the heights lies repose. I have chosen 
Coeur d’Alene Lake in Idaho, and you 
don’t know where it is. Buta friend here, 
your secretary, Horatio C. King, initiates 
a new doctrine: it is that because I hap- 
pen to be a survivor of the fittest I must 
fulfil all the offices of all my dead com- 
rades; therefore I must come to the reunion 
of the Army of the Potomac; I must go to 
West Point; I must go to Chicago; I must 
go to Detroit; I must go wherever an army 
band meets, because I am tiie only sur- 
vivor. Where comes the peace? My 
friends, I come with a full heart, God 
knows. I love you all because you fought 
for the common flag. Some years ago 
there was a little Captain in the army 
called Bonneville. He sought peace and 
quiet. He asked for two years’ leave of 
absence and got it, and he went to the 
mountains where Salt Lake now is. No- 
body knew where it was then. That was 


about fifty years ago. Bonneville was @ 
little fellow. God knows when he was 
born; I don’t. It was before the age of 
man. He was an aide-de-camp with La- 
fayette in 1824. He went off and caught 
beavers and otter, and fished, and the 
Crow Indians came and cleaned him out, 
and he kept out of the way for two years 
more. He was reported dead. He went 
to the Adjutant-General and reported, but 
the Adjutant-General said, ‘ Bonneville is 
dead.’ He replied, ‘I am not dead.’ ‘Oh 
yes,’ said the Adjutant-General, ‘you are 
dead; you are as dead as a mackerel, 
Go away from here and don’t disturb the 
record.’ Bonneville persisted that he 
was not dead and insisted upon going back 
on the army register so that he could get 
his pay. I fell in with Washington Irving, 
one of the sweetest men that ever lived 
and one of your citizens. He painted the 
tale of Bonneville, so that his name will 
pass down to history. God bless him and 


‘his memory, Washington Irving. Now, I 


want your secretary, Mr. Horatio C. King, 
just to mark me dead, and I won't turn 
up. I won’t bother him as my old friend 
Bonneville disturbed Jones. Let me alone 
and I will have some peace the rest of 
my days.” 

On the morning before the banquet and 
after the splendid address by Chauncey M. 
Depew, Sherman was first called out and 
was equally happy. He said in his usual 
easy and witty style: “The Army of the 
Potomac has a great deal of assurance. 
We bummers of the West sometimes ques- 
tioned some of their great claims. I never" 
have and never will. Iadmire the tenacity, 
the courage, perseverance and magnificent 
heroism of the Army of the Potomac, but 
I certainly claim some share of credit for 
us of the West, who began at the beyin- 
ning and came over thirteen hundred’ 
miles to help the Army of the Potomac, 
and they ought to be somewhat grateful 
to us for that. I have been very much in- 
terested to-night, chiefly because I can see 
in this audience, magnificent in its appear- 
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ance, ladies and gentlemen, young and old, 
who have come here to do honor to the old 
soldiers who are passing away and whom 
you can almost count by tens. They re- 
main now on earth simply as specimens of 
What once existed, types of a great army, 
‘of the grand old Army of the Potomac. 
Our Western army is equally thinning out. 
The best are gone. God calls those first 
whom he loves most, and a few old sticks, 
of which I am one, remain, and God only 
knows why. I suppose to be bothered by 
such people as you, who call upon me for 
aspeech. I was told if I would come up 
here I should not be called upon, but that 
to-morrow night I might have to respond 
to the toast of Our Sister Societies. In the 
West we used to call them brothers, but 
these Potomac people have their own lan- 
guage. I saw few sisters during the war, 
but I saw many good brothers, strong, 
stalwart fellows, men who went up the 
Tennessee River with the intent to over- 
come all difficulties.” 

In concluding, he had something to say 
about the anarchists who were just then 
disturbing the peace of Chicago, and it is 
worth quoting here: “And now that the 
war is over, we ought to thank God that 
we live in a country where freedom is uni- 
versal, and where each and every man 
who behaves himself and deserves it can 
enjoy all that God giveshim. As to these 
ted Republicans, or whatever they call 
themselves, though I am past the fighting 
age, I am not afraid of the red flag ; and 
as we are in Saratoga, this historic ground 
beneath the shadow of Mount McGregor, 
and with such an audience before me, I 
see token that we need not fear these an- 
archists. I would turn them over to the 
guard-house in charge of a corporal’s 
guard, and if that would not settle it, I 
would hang them and have done with it. 
But I assure you, good friends, that wher- 
éver I go, from here to Oregon, to places 
you never hear of, I find an audience, I 
will not say as intelligent as this, but a 
very respectable audience. They love 
peace, they love order, system, good gov- 
érnment, and they are going to have it, 
they will have it; and if any disturbing 
element comes in from abroad or within, 
We will squelch it quicker than we did the 
Civil War.” 

His Jast appearance at the Army of the 
Potomac reunions was in Portland, Maine, 


the battle of Buena Vista. 
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in July, 1890, and I never saw him in 
better spirits. I had really executed a 
flank movement upon him, for I had _ half 
promised him if he would go to the Sara- 
toga reunion I wouldn’t urge him again. 
So I had quietly run on to Portland, ex- 
plained the situation to Mayor Melcher, 
and told him if the city wanted to secure 
Sherman’s presence, the best way was to 
make him its guest. This the common 
council immediately did. The very day 
the resolution passed that body I met the 
General at the meeting of the Loyal Le- 
gion, at Delmonico’s. His first greeting 
to me was, “King, I’m not going ; it’s 
no use, I can’t go. I am getting worn 
out.” I laughingly replied, “ Well, 
General, I made you a promise that I 
wouldn’t ask you again, and I have kept 
it. But how in the world are you going 
to refuse the unanimous request of 35,000 
people?” Well he went, and everything 
was provided for his comfort and con- 
venience. He had a room near to mine, 
and I had some glorious hours in private 
chat with him that I can never forget; but 
the details of the conversation I am sorry 
I cannot fully recall. He was interesting 
on any subject, and you may be sure that 
I had sense enough not to do much of the 
talking. Of course he was the central 
figure, and at the great meeting in the 
City Hall, he was called up as soon as 
Gen. F. A. Walker had concluded his 
oration, which was a masterly recital of 
the grand review at Washington at the 
close of the war. Naturally, as Walker 
was addressing the Army of the Potomac, 
he confined his description to the review 
of that army, with which he was connected. 
Sherman noted the omission of any refer- 
ence to the review of the Western Army on 
the second day, and touched upon it in his 
customary mixture of fun and criticism. 
He said: “ Now, my friends, I have hada 
great deal of experience in my life, and I 
have learned since I have been upon this 
stage that the grand review at Washing- 
ton terminated when the Army of the 
Potomac passed. It reminds me of a 
story which General Taylor is said to have 
told once to an applicant in Washington 
who urged his claims on the ground of 
having been a hero of the fitst water at 
General Tay- 
lor said that he had heard of so many 
things that had occurred there, while he 
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thought he was there himself, he had 
come to the conclusion that he was not 
there at all. I have heard so much of 
that review that I think I was there, and 
I think that review occupied two full days. 
The first day, the Army of the Potomac 
had the floor, and I was upon the stage at 
the time, as I am now, taking notes and 
observations, that I might profit by them, 
for, if you remember, my young friends, 
and old friends, too, the Army of the West 
did not havea very fair standing in your 
eyes for discipline and order. You got 
your opinion of us from rebel soldiers, and 
we chased them eighteen hundred miles 
into your camp. And we found that even 
the authorities in Washington had not a 
very good opinion of our army. They 
thought we were rather liable to disorder. 
Now, I assure you, my friends, we were a 
better drilled army than you were. I 
ought to know, for I was their command- 
ing general. Let me give you a little 
piece of history which I have only given 
to my personal friends. I was on that 
‘stand before Meade was, and even before 
President Johnson and his cabinet. Meade 
first came with his staff, as you have heard 
very well described, and as he wheeled 
into the White House grounds, up came 
Custer, and some lady flung a circu- 
lar wreath to him, and in trying to 
secure it his horse went off like a shot, 
and Custer was not reviewed at all, and 
his division of cavalry, by the way, would 
not have passed muster on the Champ de 
Mars in Paris. The horses were good, the 
men sublime, but they were not good- 
looking to review. Now the intervals be- 
tween divisions were too large, and I kept 
my eye on them and watched them all the 
while. But the worst mistake was, that 
your Army of the Potomac men had two 
bands right opposite our reviewing-stand, 
loaned you by the stay-at-homes in Wash- 
ington. They were those pampered and 
well-fed bands that are taught to play the 
very latest operas. Your men did not 
understand it, and did not keep step. 
Now, to keep step and ‘dress right,’ and 
keep the eyes to the front, is the first duty 
of a soldier. A great many of your men 


turned their eyes around like country 
‘gawks,’ to look at the big people on the 
stand. Those are little things. You know 
there are tricks in every trade, my friends; 
tricks in war as well as in peace. 


While I 
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was on the stand Meade came to me, and 
I said, ‘ Meade, I’mafraid my poor tatter- 
dermalion corps will make a poor appear- 
ance to-morrow when contrasted with 
yours.” Meade said, ‘Sherman, the peo- 
ple in Washington are so well disposed to 
the army they will make all allowances; you 
needn’t be afraid.” That evening I re- 
ceived a note from General Augur, saying 
that if I wanted those two magnificent 
bands I could have them. I said, ‘ Thank 
you, but I will stick to my old bands,’ andI 
sent word to my officers, ‘ Be careful about 
your intervals and your tactics. Don’t let 
your men be looking back over their 
shoulders. I will give you plenty of time 
to go to the Capitol and see everything 
afterwards, but let them keep their eyes 
fifteen feet to the front and march by in 
the old customary way.’ And they did 
so. When the reviewing was over, the 
two constituted a thing of magnificent 
proportions. As to the patriotism within 
our hearts, and the principles that moved 
these great masses of men to a common 
purpose, we need not speak, for history has 
done so, and the most eloquent tongues 
in the country have spoken of it, and 
nothing more can be said on that point. 
But on the simple question of tactics, in- 
struction and discipline, we can take les- 
sons to the very last days of our life.” 

His comparison of Portland, Ore., with 
the Portland in which he then spoke, al- 
so called out considerable good-natured 
comment. Sherman was tremendously 
loyal to the West and far West, though his 
great heart took in the whole country, 
which he loved With the highest patriotic 
fervor and devotion. 

Sherman’s last public appearance was at 
a soldiers’ gathering in Brooklyn, at the 
presentation by Lafayette Post 140, G. A. 
R., of flags to the Packer and Polytechnic 
Institutes. It was a glorious scene, and 
he made one of his effective patriotic ad- 
dresses to the great audience, which in- 
cluded several hundred of the pupils of 
these schools. His theme was naturally 
the flag. His appeal to the children to 
reverence and love it was almost pathetic. 
One expression, which he told me came 
spontaneously, referred to the Confederate 
flag, the “‘ Stars and Bars.” The original 
ensign adopted by the Confederates was 
so close an imitation of our own that it 
produced much confusion and led to some 
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fatal blunders in actual conflict. Sherman 
recounted this and then added, “ And so 
they made the stars and bars and left out 
the blue field. Ah,” he exclaimed, “they 
cut heaven out of their flag and they were 
sure to fail!” My long ride to his home 
with him that evening was full of reminis- 
cences of his early days in California. 

That he could not always accede to the 
request to attend reunions is manifested 
by the following letter received by me in 
reply to the notification of his election as 
orator of the society, in 1884. He wrote 
just as he talked : 


912 GARRISON AVENUE, 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9, 


General Horatio C. King, 115 Broadway, New 


York. 


DEAR GENERAL: I was simply amused at the 
Army of the Potomac in having chosen me as 
the orator of their next meeting in Brooklyn, 
June 11 and 12, and equally so at my own 
folly at having at any period of life held out 
such a pretext. Of course the thing is simply 
impossible. What you meanof course is that I 
nominate a substitute. Well, I nominate Jo 
Choate, of the firm of Evarts & Co. You may 
answer that he was not a soldier at all. So 
much the better. He did not do his share of 
fighting, now let him do his share of orating. 

Dan Dougherty made one of your best ora- 
tions. Let Choate make another. As old sol- 
diers we have a right to take things easy and 
draft our orators and poets from the mass of the 
community which realizes that they owe a debt 
of gratitude to the soldiers who fought, bled and 
died for them. I would as soon undertake to 
argue a point of law before the Supreme Court 
of the United States as to stand up before a 
Brooklyn audience. 

If you can guess where I will be next June 
you will be more skilful in the game of proba- 
bilities than I am, but you can put it down as 
certain that I shall not be in Brooklyn. I am 
compelled to start to-morrow for Washington to 
attend the annual meeting of the Board of the 
Smithsonian, January 16, inst. Soon after 
which I will come to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, for a day or so; after which all is 
doubtful; but surely a hundred thousand dollars 
would not tempt me to the Brooklyn Academy. 

If Choate flinches, try ex-President Hayes. 
He is an uncommonly fine and ready speaker. 

Certain that you will have a jovful audience 
and a suitable orator, I am sincerely your friend, 
{retired), W. T. SHERMAN. 


Although not strictly pertinent, I may as 
well also insert here an endorsement which 
he made on a speech which I sent to him 
for revision. 

“Corrected at Lake George this July 22, 


1887, and returned to General Horatio C. 
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King. If too late it makes little difference, 
as these speeches are like the mists of the 
mountain, dispelled before printed and 
never quoted, save against the speakers. 

In which conclusion he was mistaken. 

His pride in and affection for the Grand 
Army of the Republic, of which he was fora 
long time a member, exceeded, I think, 
that for the Loyal Legion. He was a 
member of Ransom Post of St. Louis and 
remained loyal to his first affiliation. On 
the occasion of the 7oth anniversary of 
his birth, the Post sent him its congratu- 
lations in an album containing the s‘zna- 
tures of its one hundred members. A few 
days later Sherman sent this letter to the 
Post: 

“Among the hundreds of kind messages 
which poured in on me yesterday, my 7oth 
birthday, none was more grateful than 
that sent by you, signed by all the mem- 
bers present of our Post, No. 131, of the 
Department of Missouri. Graceful in its 
compliments, honest and sincere in its ex- 
pression of love and respect, and for me 
to send only loving greetings in reply 
seems to fall short of conveying to you 
severally and collectively my sense of 
gratitude. I have again and again been 
urged to allow my name to be transferred 
to the Roster of some of the many repu- 
table Posts of the G. A .R. here, but my 
invariable answer has been, No; that . 
the Ransom Post has stood by me since its 
beginning, and that I will stand by it to 
my end, and that in its organized capacity 
it will deposit my poor body in Calvary 
alongside my faithful wife and idolized 
soldier-boy. My health continues good, 
so my comrades of Ransom Post must 
guard theirs that they may be able to ful- 
fil this sacred duty imposed by their first 
commander. God bless you all. 

T. SHERMAN.” 

A delegation of the Post attended the 
obsequies in New York, and the entire 
Post carried out his request and laid him 
to rest beside his wife and boy in his 
Western home. 

Ihave been thus liberal in quotation 
from a source not accessible to the gen- 
eral public, for they present Sherman’s 
peculiarities of temper and expression as 
clearly and forcibly as anything I might 
offer. That he was often misjudged and 


calumniated, we all know. - 
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‘« Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 

Shalt not escape calumny.” 

But a more loyal, honest, guileless, un- 
selfish heart, never beat in man’s bosom. 
And he lived down all calumny. 

There have been three great funeral 


pageants in New York City: those of the. 


martyred President Lincoln; of the great 
leader of our armies and twice President, 
Grant ; and the third of General Sherman. 
The spontaneous tribute of the people to 
the last named attested the sincerity of 
their sympathy. The long line of reguiars, 
the battalion of Cadets from West Point 
to whom he had spoken words of kindly 
advice and encouragement only the pre- 
ceding summer, the three hundred and 
fifty members of the Loyal Legion at 
whose board he had often been an hon- 
ored guest, the seemingly endless procession 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
the splendid body of uniformed National 
Guard were not present in the performance 
of a perfunctory duty, but zealous to show 
their respect, their admiration, yea, their 
affection for the man whom nearly all had 
seen and whose cheery voice a great num- 
ber had heard. To them he was not only the 
great general, but the genial man. And 
in that long, and to the veteran especially, 


THE FIRST MILITARY EXECUTION OF THE WAR. 


somewhat wearisome march, from Seventy- 
first to Eighth Street over rough pavements, 
there was no falling out, and if the step of 
the boys of ’61 to ‘65 was not so firm, or 
had less of the martial tread than when 
they touched elbows on Southern fields, 
their eyes glistened and faces brightened 
as they recalled days when “ Uncle Billy” 
was doing mighty work in tightening the 
coil which finally strangled the unhallowed 
rebellion. 

Hero and friend, hail and farewell! 
We miss thy tall and supple form, the 
warm and hearty shake of thine hand, thy 
kindly smile, thy frank and wise discourse. 
But the lessons of patriotism thou hast 
taught by word and brilliant example will 
never be forgotten. 

To us who still survive, and indeed 
every American, Sherman left an imperish- 
able legacy of love and forbearance to the 
vanquished, renewed devotion to the flag 
for which we fought and suffered and for 
which two hundred thousand brave men 
laid down their lives, and of unselfish 
consecration of our remaining years to 
upholding this country in the position 
it now holds as the freest, greatest and 
best Nation on the face of God’s foot- 
stool. 


THE FIRST MILITARY EXECUTION OF THE WAR. 


BY J. M. 


Feet every veteran of the war 
can tell of thrilling events ; some- 
thing out of the ordinary, based on ex- 
perience. And many stories have been 
told and repeated which seem almost in- 
credible, but yet were true. It is not my 
purpose to inflict a war story on the reader 
at this time. The incident I shall relate 
is told simply with a view to aid in making 
correct history. The subject is a some- 
thing in which historians who have written 
are wrong as to the facts. It refers to the 
first military execution. I quote: 
“Sept. 4, 1861. The first capital sen- 


tence on a Union soldier was passed upon 
a Vermont private by court-martial. The 
offender was ‘sleeping on his post.’ Presi- 
dent Lincoln pardoned him, and afterwards 
he was shot in battle.” 

Again I find, as follows : 


LINDLEY. 


“On December 13, 1861, a volunteer 
named Johnson was shot for ‘desertion,’ 
which was the first military execution inthe 
army.” 

While both the events herein related may 
have been true as to their occurrence, they 
are not authentic of the fact that the first 
capital sentence by court-martial was pro- 
mulgated Sept. 4, 1861, or of the further 
fact that the first military. execution oc- 
curred December 13, of the same year. 
Some personal knowledge of the writer 
makes this impossible. I can account for 
the error or omission—probably the latter— 
in no other way than to say that in the early 
months of the Civil War the army of Gen. 
Nathaniel W. Lyon was so actively engaged 
in the back-woods portion of Missouri, 
that only the most important operations 
and events were reported, and hence only 
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a very imperfect history of that campaign 
has been recorded by the historian. And 
I write what was the feeling of the soldiers 
of his command, when stating that if Gen. 
Lyon had received the support he was 
entitled to at the time, his life would 
perhaps have been spared and millions 
of money saved to the treasury of the 
country. But I am diverging from my 
subject. 

Our regiment, the 1st Kansas, was of the 
little band under Major Sturgis that formed 
a junction with Gen. Lyon, July 7, 1861. 
The General had come to our camp ac- 
companied by some members of his staff. 
Among the latter was John M. Schofield, 
lately retired as General U.S. A., who I 
think was then a captain of the 1st Mis- 
souri. We had been making forced 
marches, wading streams and marshes, and 
had endured numerous other hardships, and 
had not received a dollar or any clothing ; 
indeed, many of us did not have anything 
extra to start with. This had a tendency 
to make the boys fretful and cross, and 
perhaps caused the tragedy subsequently 
enacted. While Gen. Lyon was making a 
speech to the boys, exhorting them to stand 
up under their hardships for a short time 
longer, when they would receive some sub- 
stantial token of appreciation from the Gov- 
ernment, two of the boys in our regiment 
had an altercation and started out of camp 
to settle it. My remembrance is that their 
names were Coal and Stiles. Certain I am 
that Coal was the aggressor. He was walk- 
ing in front. As he turned and faced his 
man, his right hand at the same time swung 
around armed witha knife which he plunged 
into the back of his opponent below the 
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shoulder-blade, and his man fell forward 
dead. Coal endeavored to escape ; but in 
a moment there were many after the mur- 
derer, and soon he was run down and 
brought in. We continued on our marches, 
the prisoner being kept under strict guard 
until December 12, five days later (he had 
meanwhile been tried and convicted by a 
court-martial, which had sentenced him “to 
be shot to death with musketry”’), when 
the whole of our little army, excepting 
Gen. Sigel’s command, being on dress 
parade, were formed in a hollow square— 
our regiment on the north side of it and, 
I think, the 2d Kansas in our rear. The 
guard-house was on the northeast corner 
of the square. The firing party, fifteen of 
them, marched out—the culprit in the front 
rank. As they marched up our line I had 
an opportunity to look full in the face 
of the murderer. His head was thrown 
slightly back and turned to one side—his 
lips, moving, imagined, in prayer. When 
they reached the centre of the square, 
the commands “halt, left-face, forward, 
march! ” were given—Coal obeying orders, 
and stepping as promptly as did his guard. 
At forty or fifty paces the commands 
“ halt, right-about-face! ” were given. Coal 
was directed to kneel down, and was then 
blindfolded, while the guard were ordered 
“forward, march, halt, right-about-face, 
ready, aim, fire!”” Almost on the instant 
Coal leaped straight up, and then fell a 
lifeless corpse. He had paid with his own 
life the penalty of his rash act. And thus 
it was that the 1st Kansas had the first 
court-martial which passed a capital sen- 
tence and,also the first military execution 
in the history of the war. 


_ THE HIGHLANDERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 1862. 


An INCIDENT OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
BY JAMES KENNEDY. 


OWN beside the Coosaw River, ’neath the night fog’s dreary pall, 
Nothing stirr’d the sullen silence save the rebel sentry’s call. 

Northern fires of valor moved us with the spirit of our race, 
And we long’d to meet the foemen in a battle face to face ; 
But the days passed by unchallenged and the sickly Southern swamp 
Breath’d its fetid, foul miasma through the sullen, silent camp ; 
Fierce the lurid eye of heaven seem’d to mock our mortal ills 
With the furnace fires of noonday and the damp night’s sudden chills. 
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THE HIGHLANDERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 1862, 


II. 


Oft our sadden’d fancies wander’d o’er the wide Atlantic sea, 

Where the idle winds of heaven blew in spring-time freshness free ; 
Where the hills in Highland heather on our visions high and grand 
Rose in all their purple splendor in our lov’d, our native land ; 

Where the scent of rainbow blossoms Nature’s incense sweet combines, 
Blending in the balmy breezes with the odor of the pines ; 

Where the green and golden glory of the glad fields sweep along, 

And the air is all melodious with the skylark’s warbled song ! 


ITI. 


But there came a touch of action, one prophetic, brightening gleam, 
Breaking in a flash of triumph on the Coosaw’s murky stream, 
When beyond the darken’d river dim beside the drooping trees, 
Beckoning to take them over, stood a band of refugees; 

By the first dull dawn of morning eager forms we darkly trace, 
Hear them faintly calling to us, dimly see each ebon face. 

Soon our willing hands are helping, quick we ply the busy oar, 
Cleaving fast the dusky waters till we reach the rebel shore. 


But behold where down the causeway sloping to the river’s brim, 

Rebel horse and cannon coming dashing onward fiercely grim ! 

And ere yet each loyal oarsman on the backward journey sets, 

See the Coosaw’s sedges bristling into glittering bayonets ! 

See the gleaming guns unlimber’d, hear the rattling ramrod’s blow ! 

See the brazen, murderous muzzles levell’d at us as we row! 

Not a-single word is spoken, teeth are set and tongues are dumb, 
Waiting for the shower of grapc-shot with the cannon’s breath to come! 


V. 


Surely some sweet, pitying angel touch’d the Southern soldier’s hand: 
Though the guns were charg’d and ready, no one gave the fierce command ; 
And we reach’d the shore of Freedom, and the rebel cannoneers 

Gave a soldier’s salutation and returned our ringing cheers ; 

While the negroes seem’d transfigured as from slavery’s bondage then 
Freedom’s rapture overcame them in the ranks of freeborn men: 

How the first glad gleam of morning shining in the eastern skies 

Glorified their happy faces and illumed their grateful eyes ! . 


VI. 


So in Freedom’s cause forever, wheresoe’er her battles be, 

Thus shall Scotland’s sons be ready ’mong the valiant and the free: 
Foremost in the day of peril, bravest in the hour of fight, 

They await no proclamation in the cause of human right. 

From the past the martial story of their prowess boldly brings 
Visions of heroic battles where the clashing armor rings, 

Telling to the storied centuries ’mid a listening world’s applause, 
Scottish swords are ever ready to be drawn in Freedom’s cause ! 


|_| 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY J. R. BENSON. 


AIR bloomed the flowers o’er all our 
wide domain: 
The trees put on their brightest crown 
of green: 
The happy children carolled o’er the plain: 
Content and health on every hand were 
seen: 
Our peaceful commerce rode on every main 
Where daring seaman’s prow had ever 
been: 
Across the land careered the laden train: 
The sword was dull: the ploughshare 
bright and keen. 
Such was the sight on which the vernal sun 
Looked down and smiled, in eighteen 
sixty-one. 


The youth cared not for conquest far to 
roam: 


The aged dwelt beneath their tree and 
vine: 
The maiden loved the pure delights of 
home: 
The matron sought around their hearts 
to twine. 
Religion’s fane and Learning’s sacred 
dome 
Advanced the Maker’s wonderful de- 
sig 


n; 
While all, admiring, read from Nature’s 
tome 
Her lessons so inspiring and divine. 
A thousand cities—homes of wealth and 
_ ease— 
Sat queenly on our hills and shining seas. 
The scene has changed! Uprising like a 
cloud— 
At first no larger than an infant’s hand— 
The thunder tones of warfare boom aloud; 
And deadly conflict darkens all the land. 
The farmer-boy who yesterday has 
ploughed: 
The merchant prince accustomed to 
command: 
The man of Science, learned and lofty 
browed; 
Now side by side and foot to foot they 
stand. 
The angel, Peace, flies weeping in dismay; 
While traitors rise to devastate and slay. 


From sea to sea the lines of carnage burn: 
The sons of Freedom fight on shore and 
wave; 
If backward pressed, to battie they return; 
Nor fear to fill a Hero’s nameless grave. 
Ah! Countless homes for missing loved 
"ones mourn: 
_ The Nation weeps to-day above her 
brave, 
Who, had they lived, the boon of life 
would spurn 
If in their arms lay not the strength to 
save. 
But not in vain their patriot blood was 
poured 
Whose spirits look upon a land restored. 


Why come to-day our friends and neigh- 
bors here ? 
Why here assemble all our boys in 
blue? 
They come to yield the tribute of a tear, 
And deck with flowers the graves of 
those they knew: 
Of those who stood when. brave 
blanched with fear, 
And died, unflinching, for the good and 
true: 
To hail the comrades whom their hearts 
revere, 
And once again sweet memories to 
renew. 
But while the people bend above their 
slain 
Let them remember those who still remain. 


men 


Our cause was just, and nobly was it 
gained: 
In one broad grave are sleeping friends 
and foes: 
Our common soil with common blood was 
stained: 
The victory won, let strife forever close. 
While we shall live let Error be enchained; 
And, when we sink into our last repose, 
May it be said that what our deeds at- 
tained 
Became the worthy heritage of those 
Who, not unmindful of their patriot sires, 
Kept brightly burning Freedom’s sacred 
fires. 


Othe People’s Porum. 


_ [Contributions to this Department on subjects of interest to the Americin people, not to exceed 800 words in length, 
are invited. Copy required not later than sth of month preceding that of issue. Accepted articles will be used at our 


discretion. | 


FAVORITE SONS. 


BY JOS. W. KAY. 


circles political, now and henceforth 
until the election in November, the 
subject of favorite sons is and will be up- 
permost., Their number now is legion. And 
the States are not yet all heard from. ‘To 
think that soon all these—except two to 
represent each of the great political parties, 
with perhaps also a few freaks in the sev- 
eral side-shows—will drop the réle in which 
they now appear, some of them into an 
obscurity from which they will never again 
emerge, is heart-rending as to the effect 
on them, but a great relief to the people at 
large. Yet such is what we call fate. 

Favorite sons, indeed. The bubble once 
broken, the head swelling reduced to the 
normal and the subject floats away un- 
noticed, almost unseen, into the obscurity 
of outer darkness. For few survive. 

That “ many are called, but few chosen” 
is true in political as it is in business life. 
It is not always “the survival of the fittest,” 
at that. And I am not certain that the 
percentage of successful ones is greater in 
one case than in the other. Favorite sons! 
Many of them will do well to remain so. 
To do this they must remain—they and 
their booms—at home. If they venture 
beyond the borders of their States, they 
will be lost in their littleness. ‘The truly 
great men are not numerous. Opportu- 
nity and occasion evoke them all. 

Strike from the pages of American history 
the names of Washington, Monroe, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson and Lincoln, and where among 
all the Presidents of the United States can 
you find a great statesman? Echo answers, 
where? Some of these were not favorite 
sons. Not at all. Circumstances and op- 
portunity made them great. Each rose to 
the occasion with which he was confront- 
ed. As a rule, favorite sons such as 
Patrick Henry, Calhoun, Webster, Clay, 
Sumner, Blaine and others with great 
ability, never reached the Presidency. The 
reasons for this it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss here. Suffice it that as the eagles 
and stars in war-times did not always 
adorn the shoulders of the bravest or the 
most deserving men, so in times of peace 


nominating conventions do not, as a gen- 
eral thing, select the brightest, the truly 
favorite sons, for high office. 

No, no. ‘The bright minds of states- 
men—the men of affairs—are too frequent- 
ly o’ershadowed by something more poten- 
tial, and usually more artificial in make-up. 
And other factors intervene. Among the 
number, expediency, availability, locality, 
sometimes and not infrequently, jealousy. 
While Grant, twice President, was a great 
soldier, no one would ever abuse his mem- 
ory by attributing to him statesmanship. 
That he was a favorite son cannot be gain- 
said. He carved his way to this by the 
occasion offered him as General of the 
Armies of the Union. And while, for di- 
verse reasons, many others of the Presi- 
dents of the United States who were not 
statesmen are remembered with pride by 
the American people, it is not because of 
their statesmanship. There are other 
causes for this. 

Some of them, unfortunately for the 
Nation, have been great blunderers. 
More unfortunate still, assisted by other 
blunderers—those in Congress asserabled 
are referred to—millions of people, par- 
ticularly business men, manufacturers and 
the wage-earners—even the publishers did 
not escape—have suffered a misery and 
financial loss to which the cost of the Civil 
War—pensions included—was as nothing. 
However, many of the blunderers were 
once favorite sons or called so. We could 
well get along without favorite sons such 
as many of them have proven themselves 
to be. Favorite sons, forsooth: What is 
wanted most at the present time in this 
Nation is a Moses; one who as Presi- 
dent can lead, not the children of Israel 
alone, but all the people of America out 
of the Wilderness, into which they have 
been thrust, and behind him should be a 
Congress of favorite sons—patriots whose 
politics can be laid aside until prosperity is 
restored—to whom the voice of the people 
will appeal with some force fora deliverance 
from the evils which now afflict them. 

Can such favorite sons be found ? 


gth, 
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POPULISM: FREE SILVER: THE MONROE DOCTRINE: 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


BY CHAUNCEY 


HERE is much of congratulation in 
the thought that we are Americans. 

As such we may be of one great party or 
the other in politics, or of no party; we 
may be of any sect in religion, or profess 
no creed; and yet fair treatment of any 
subject in the field of inquiry or contro- 
versy is received in the broadest and most 
catholic spirit. We have had the fullest 


proof, too, that the truth, sown ever so _ 


carelessly, if it falls in proper soil, bears 
ever the most generous fruit. 

We are again, as four years ago, in a 
Presidential year. But the conditions are 
reversed. Then, the handwriting on the 
wall pointed unerringly to the success 
of the opposition over the party which 
had held power in the government for a 
generation. Then, it was felt that there 
was to be a condemnation of the system 
of protection as a principle of public poli- 
cy, and the trial, in some form, of the 
theory of free trade. We all knew that 
the craving for mare currency would find 
expression either in the actual debasement 
of the currency or in a combination of 
forces so powerful and sothreatening as to 
endanger the continuance of settled stand- 
ards. 

The handwriting is equally clear upon 


- the wall to-day that there is to be another 


trial, and a vigorous one, of the principle 
and practice of protection; that there is to 
be a defeat, an overwhelming one, of the 
friends of fiat money, of a debased cur- 
rency, or of the free coinage of silver. 
Rapid as has been the progress of the 
century, fast as has been the pace of the 
half century, and great as have been the 
evolutions and revolutions of the last quar- 
ter of a century, none have been morte sig- 
nificant or more pregnant with results to 
our country than the story of the last four 
years. It will stand by itself as one of the 
most interesting chapters when the histo- 
rian of the future shall write the history 
of the people of the United States during 
the nineteenth century. The retirement 
from control of the Republican party after 
thirty-three years of rule was an event of 
no ordinary importance ; the advance into 


M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


the possession of every department of our 
government of the Democratic party and its 
allies was an event of extraordinary inter- 
est. These four years will be remarkable 
for the culmination in them of the fads and 
theories which have come to the front since 
the Civil War. Fifty years from now the 
story of the rise of the Populist party will 
read like a romance. Its wild, vague, im- 
possible and imprecticable theories, the 
singular public men whom it brought to 
the surface, its capture of several States, 
and its ability to hold the balance of power 
in the Congress of the United States, and 
then its disintegration and dissipation al- 
most as rapidly as it was organized, seems 
like a dream. After three years of stormy 
life and untimely death we may apply to 
it the epitaph upon the tomb of the infant, 


‘Tf so soon I was to be done for, 
What on earth was I begun for?” 


Not less interesting will be the his- 
tory of the movement in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. One year ago it con- 
trolled all the Southern States, all the 
States between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific Coast, and had a strong foot- 
hold in the Northwest. It frightened the 
politicians of beth parties; it forced rec- 
ognition in both of the national platforms, 
and drove into silence or acquiescence 
most of our statesmen of national reputa- 
tion. The publicist who reviews the pe- 
riod and seeks the causes of the extraordi- 
nary prostration of industries, suspension 
of business and paralysis of employment 
and labor during the last three years, as 
he comes to consider how much want of 
confidence and weakening of credit had 
to do with it, will assign a large place 
among the factors of the problem to this 
powerful and aggressive movement. 

While I differ widely from President 
Cleveland on almost every part of his 
public policy ; while I think that his the- 
ories, so far as they have been practically 
carried out, have been disastrous, and if 
wholly carried out would have been fa- 
tal to our industries, nevertheless in 
frankness and fairness it is due to him to 
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say that the rout of the free coinage of 
silver policy and the energizing of the na- 
tional credit by the triumph of sound 
money are more largely due to his throw- 
ing upon that side, with magnificent cour- 
age and ability, the whole strength and 
power of his great office and of his ad- 
ministration, than to anything else. 

While we have had a period of distress 
which has brought much suffering to mill- 
ions of homes, and while the cost has 
been more than that of a disastrous war, 
yet the suffering has not been in vain and 
the cost has not been lost if it shall have 
gained for us in education by discussion 
and by the experiences of our people the 
death of the absurdities of populism and 
the triumph of that sound money and un- 
questioned currency policy which shall 
keep this great trading, business and com- 
mercial Republic in honorable relations 
with and in the lead among the great 
trading, business and commercial nations 
of the world. But that will not be its 
only compensation. The experience of 
the last twelve months has enforced the 
lessons of the necessity of stability in the 
diplomatic service, of training for the diffi- 
cult art of diplomacy; and of a foreign 
office which shall have in its permanency 
and in its power both the confidence of 
Congress and the country and the ability 
to cope with dignity and honor with every 
question which affects the relations of the 
United States with foreign governments. 

We do not differ as to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as explained by Monroe and Jeffer- 
sonand Madisonand Webster and Calhoun, 
being the settled policy of the country, to 
be sustained at every cost and at every 
sacrifice. 

We do not differ in sympathy, and the 
practical measures possible to support it, 
which should be given to the suffering 
Christians of Armenia, and the stoppage 
of the horrible massacres taking place 
there. 

We do not differ in the feeling we all 
have that the proconsular government of 
the Roman Empire of the second century 
of its distant provinces, with its despotic 
authority and crushing exactions, ought 
no longer to exist anywhere in the world, 
and especially in our neighboring state, 
the island of Cuba. 

But in the Congress at Washington these 
most delicate, most grave and most diffi- 


cult questions have been met by resolu- 
tions and speeches, which, in the language 
of diplomacy and the custom of foreign 
offices, mean a declaration of war. 

The magnificent revival of business, sos 
hopeful for every industry, for every mill, 
for every factory, for every furnace, for 
every railroad, for labor and for wages, 
which began last fall, had become par- 
alyzed by March by the country daring 
neitherto invest nor employ nor to buy be- 
cause of a continual refusal to provide the 
government with the means for meeting its 
ordinary obligations in the time of pro- 
found peace, or buying great guns or 
building fortifications for the protection of 
our coasts and harbors, while at the same 
time Congress was practically declaring 
war every few days and calling to some 
power to come on and submit all differ- 
ences, whether formulated or not, to the 
arbitrament of arms. There must come 
out of the terrible cost of this method of 
diplomacy—a cost without results either in 
fame, or in territory, or measures—a 
strengthening of our diplomatic service and 
our foreign office; and there must also 
come the triumph of a movement begun 
within the last few years, and rapidly com- 
manding the confidence and support of the 
best sentiment of the civilized world, for the 
creation of a permanent international court 
of arbitration to which nations, and es- 
pecially English-speaking nations, can with 
dignity and honor submit every question 
in dispute between them. It has become 
the habit to shout “coward” and “com- 
merce” and “business considerations ” 
and “lack of patriotism” against every 
proposition which looked to the peaceful 
settlement of international questions and 
the avoidance, if possible, of the horrors 
end the sacrifices in life and in treasure of 
a great war. But the Christian sentiment, 
the civilized sentiment, the manly senti- 
ment, the patriotic sentiment of our 
country, believes that it is not cowardly to 
have business prosperous, to have capital 
employed, to have a place for every one 
who desires to labor, to have wages re- 
munerative and constantly increasing, to 
have happy homes and peaceful times to 
live in, and good business, if they can be 
secured with honor to our country, with- 
out danger to our interests, and by the 
peaceful process of arbitration or judicial 
decision. 


SHALL WE RULE THE SEAS? 


BY JOHN R. BENSON. 


” this r2oth year of the sovereign in- 

dependence of these United States of 
America, the question seems relevant: 
“Why are we content to be found among 
the nations of the earth a second or third 
rate power as regards ability to maintain 
our position upon the high seas?” 

It may. be answered that our com- 
pact territory, undivided by wide stretches 
of water, and the absence of foreign pos- 
sessions, make a powerful navy unneces- 
sary; while the arms of our brave freemen 
are ever ready to repel hostile invasion of 
our soil. Experience has proved this last 
claim fallacious: that an enemy is more 
safely and economically kept out than 
driven out. When our great seaboard 
cities have been bombarded, our com- 
merce destroyed, our public buildings 
given to the flames, our citizens will pain- 
fully realize that a strong navy is a costly 
thing to do without. 

Why has Congress been so apathetic in 
this matter? Is it because so many rep- 
resent constituencies far removed from 
the coasts? Surely no legislator could be 
so short-sighted and unpatriotic! What 
injures our noble commercial towns, and 
drives our white-winged trading fleets 
from the ocean, paralyzes the country in 
its every interest, and is a terrible calamity 
to all classes from the millionaire to the 
laborer? Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
their sister States hold in their broad 
bosoms the shining steel to armor plate 
the fleets of the world! The tough ribbed 
oak and towering pine, from Maine to 
California, tell to the breezes that they 
are ready for the hand of the builder. 
And the builder—richly endowed with the 
inborn skill of the artisan—is ready for 
the task. We have the vast, inexhaustible 


reaches of coal, stored up by the Benefi- 


cent Creator in the past for the use of this 
era; end we have men of as lofty souls 
and daring hearts as ever manned a ship 
to make and maintain our nation’s pres- 
tige in every land the sun shines on. 
Have you noticed that a nation seldom 
realizes its potentiality until it becomes in 
some degree a naval power? Athens— 


driven from her burning homes—found 
refuge in her bird-like galleys ; and the 
routed Persians found those wooden walls 
to throb with the unconquerable spirit of 


freemen. Carthage overmatched Rome 
until the Senate put on their thinking-caps. 
They thought to some purpose ; for we 
learn that 60 days after the trees were 
felled 120 ships were launched, and soon 
after won a great victory over the Car- 
thaginians. The fleet received a rousing 
triumph, and the position of Rome was 
assured. England never felt what stuff 
she was made of until the Armada threat- 
ened her existence. The victory won by 
her stalwart commanders and dauntless 


- Jack tars was the turning-point in her 


career. All ranks and creeds rallied to 
the rescue, and behold the result! But 
for those ocean fortresses Britain would 
have been ground beneath the iron heel of 
Napoleon. They remained when all else 
seemed lost. In the dawn of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle the prospect before the 
patriots was gloomy enough. In that dark 
hour glorious John Paul Jones came to the 
front, and, trailing in the dust the hitherto 
invincible Union Jack, carried to her own 
shores the devastation Britain had so 
often meted out to others. His heroic 
deeds had no little influence in the final 
success of the cause of the colonies. The 
War of 1812—justly named by Lossing the 
historian “The Second War for Inde- 
pendence the young republic 
without a navy—a fact on which England 
banked with great confidence. Green says 
in his “History of the English People” : 
“The declaration of war by America 
seemed an act of sheer madness, for its 
navy consisted of a few frigates and 
sloops!”” But Perry, surpassing even the 
Romansincelerity and audacity, improvised 
his little flotilla, and by one bold stroke 
wrested from the enemy the dominion of 
the lakes. Macdonough accomplished a 
like result on Champlain. On the ocean, 
Porter, Burrows, Lawrence and_ others 
showed in a series of brilliant victories 
the mettle of American seamen. ‘The im- 
mortal dying words of Captain Lawrence: 
“Don’t give up the ship!” will ever be an 
inspiration to his countrymen. These ac- 
tions convinced the world what our people 
could accomplish on the water, and carried 
dismay to the hearts of the invaders. 
Says Green, speaking of the unsuccessful 
invasion of Canada: “ But these failures 
were more than redeemed by unexpected 
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successes at sea, where in two successive 
engagements between English and Amer- 
ican frigates, the former were forced to 
strike their flag. The effect of these vic- 
tories was out of all proportion to their 
real importance ; for they were the first 
heavy blows which had been dealt at Eng- 
land’s supremacy over the seas. In 1813 
America followed up its naval triumphs by 
more vigorous efforts on land.” 

England lays great stress on our com- 
mon tongue and origin; and her statesmen 
<leal in taffy with us, as they are pulling 
the wool over the eyes of the Boers. 
Let our easy-going Government remember 
what happened in 1813 when Cockburn’s 
fleet to ‘chastise the Americans into 
submission” devastated, plundered and 
burned the Atlantic coast from the Chesa- 
peake to Charleston. Let those who su- 
pinely rest in security, while England 
votes her millions to add to her gigantic 
navy, read the disgraceful record of the 
burning of Washington by Ross in 1814, and 
learn how much to trust in the “ motherly ” 
feelings of Britain. Hear what Green 
says: “The fall of Napoleon enabled the 
English Government to devote its whole 
strength to the struggle with an enemy 
which it had ceased to despise. General 
Ross, with a force of 4000 appeared in the 
Potomac, captured Washington, and be- 
fore evacuating the city, burned its public 
buildings tothe ground. Few more shame- 
ful acts are recorded in our history, and it 
was the more shameful in that it was done 
under strict orders from the government 
at home. But the raid upon Washington 
was intended simply to strike terror into 
the American people.” It isa hopeful sign 
for the future thatthe past few years have 
witnessed the launching from our docks of 
a number of as fine ships as the world can 
show; such as the ///inois, the /ndiana, 
and the Kentucky, and that the latest dis- 
coveries and improvements are being care- 
fully tested and applied. Every civilized 
power is strengthening itself on the water, 
while grasping for territory on which to 
fatten its commerce and entrench itself. 
Germany took a prodigious stride when 
she wedded the Baltic to-the North Sea, 
making herself at one stroke a formidable 
factor in the naval possibilities of Europe. 
England, by an unparalleled stroke of 
effrontery, fastened her iron jaws upon 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, thus securing 
to herself in time of need the mighty 


SHALL WE RULE THE SEAS? 


engineering triumph of De Lesseps and 
the shining key of the Orient. Italy steps 
out from her obscurity to scramble fora 
share in the shameless partition of Africa, 
France reaches further, and plants herself 
at the door of southern China; while 
heavy-eyed Japan, rousing from the slum- 
ber of untold ages, precipitates herself upon 
poor, decrepit old China on the east, and 
suddenly makes bold to assert herself as a 
foremost naval power. 

The United States alone, with admirable 
disinterestedness and conservatism, while 
telling off upon her fingers with pardon- 
able pride and complacency her population 
of 70,000,000, built up from the best races 
now occupying the earth, ranks herself 
good-naturediy beside the smallest and 
humblest, and thinks she does well enough 
with a handful of first-class battle-ships, a 
few time-honored monitors, some torpedo- 
boats, and several antediluvian receiving- 
ships! Let it not be claimed that conse- 
quent upon the founding of a navy which 
should command the admiration and re- 
spect of the world would be the Roman 
idea of subjugating and enslaving all 
peoples, then falling to and tearing our- 
selves in pieces; nor the British principle 
of crushing by force or artifice everything 
unable to withstand us. Such is not the 
mission of this Heaven-favored republic. 
She should shine forth resplendent as the 
sun, which never sets on her wide domain; 
majestic in her power; beloved by the 
weak, because forbearing; feared by the 
arrogant; respected and honored by all, 
because honorable. 

Britain, claiming to be a Christian na- 
tion, still carries out with relentless per- 
tinacity the ruthless and perfidious methods 
of her Viking ancestors. Let ws not rule 
but compete. Let us make and hold the 
world free; power in front, an enlightened, 
fair-minded people behind. Standing 
armies engender slavery and_ tyranny. 
Fleets foster patriotism and _ liberality. 
They require not dominion but commerce. 
They call for no foreign possessions ex- 
cept coaling stations andtelegraph termini 
to secure our communications. Our 
strength abroad should be cemented by 
friendly alliances. Our standing armies 
should be the hearts of every citizen of the 
commonwealth. Our fleets would cost 
nothing; they would be built by our own 
people, and manned by our chivalrous, 
daring and hardy young men. 


UM 


“ART WINS THE HEART.” 


SELECTIONS. 


. One thing I would recommend, and 
BWadame Elizabeth Cave. that is to improve every opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the modern 
masters. Their names recur so often in the journals, it is scarcely necessary to give 
a list of them. I will mention only Rose Bonheur, because she is a woman, and 
because she paints animals with wonderful skill. As I look at the admirable works. 


of this artist, I congratulate myself for having said, ‘‘ We have no conception of what. 


our sex can do.” When woman shall learn how to possess talent without ignoring 
her womanhood, she will astonish man ; and what is still better, she will charm him. 


Nature belongs to you; she is like a vast garden. 
Thomas Gorufure. Go, look, choose ; what flowers, what fruits! With 
° these flowers form splendid bouquets; but do not 
destroy the life of the flower, leave it in the sun and air. Do not forget that your 
mission is to make every one love the work of God, and that.to destroy is a bad 
thing. Come to Nature as to a friend, make yourself her servant; she will well repay 
you. If, onthe contrary, you cut the flower from the bush, you carry with you a 
victim ; you act as a murderer; can you have the proper sentiment to represent 
well ? 


. Many of you may, perhaps, remember that Michael 
Saskia. Angelo once by Pietro di Medici to. 
mould a statue out of snow, and that he obeyed the 
royal command. Iam glad, and we have all reason to be glad, that such a fancy 
ever came into the mind of the unworthy prince, and for this cause: that Pietro di 
Medici then gave, at the period of one great epoch of consummate power in the arts, 
the perfect, accurate, and intensest possible type of the greatest error which nations 
and princes can commit, respecting the power of genius entrusted to their care and 
guidance. You had there, observe, the strongest genius in the most perfect 
obedience ; capable of iron independence, yet wholly submissive to the patron’s. 
will ; at once the most highly accomplished and the most original, capable of doing 
as much as man could do, in any direction that men could ask. 


‘ . » Iwas much pleased with your ridi- 
Sir Joshua Benrolds. cule of those critics, judg- 
ment, though often right as far as it goes, 
yet reaches only to inferior beauties, and who, unable to comprehend the whole, 
judge only by parts, and thence determine the merits of extensive works. But there 
is another kind of critic still worse, who judges by narrow rules, and those too often | 
false, and which, though they should be true, and founded on nature, will lead him 
but a little way toward the just estimation of the sublime beauties in a work of 
genius ; for whatever part of art can be executed or criticised by rules, that part is. 
no longer the work of genius, which implies excellence out of the reach of rules. 
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BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The book is published by Benziger 


THE OUTLAW OF CAMARQUE, from the 
French of A. De Lamothe, by Anna T. 
Sadlier, is a very interesting story of 
France about and during the “Reign of 
Terror” (1793). The description of the 
country is so vivid that one can almost 
picture the places described. ‘The book 
is essentially a Catholic story. ‘The char- 
acters are so worked into the story that 
although it has no plot the interest does 
not lag. The Outlaw of Camarque is the 
nephew of a wealthy retired army officer, 
who selects the woman to whom he wishes 
his nephew married. ‘The father of the 
young lady is very desirous of having the 
match consummated, but the daughter 
thinks herself better adapted to church 
work and desires to enter aconvent. Her 
father objects, but finally, through an ac- 
cident in which a wild bull plays a promi- 
nent part, as does also the heir, he gives 
his consent. During the “Reign of Ter- 
ror’’ the father of Mlle. de Blésignan as- 
serts himself as a Royalist and makes a 
miniature fortress out of his home, defy- 
ing the Republic. In the course of a 
siege the house is set on fire and the mar- 
quis perishes in the flames, first killing a 
number of his enemies with the last of his 
ammunition. 
Marquis de Blésignan excites the frenzy 
of the peasants to such a pitch that they 
thirst for the blood of his daughter. Fi- 
nally, with twenty-four others, Mlle. de 
Blésignan is brought before the tribunal 
and sentenced to death for high treason. 
The “ priest-perverted women ”’ die so like 
saints that the people grow weary of the 
slaughter, and their remonstrances are so 
loud that after Mlle. de Blésignan’s death 
the balance are kept for the morrow, but 
are never executed. It is meet to follow 
the hero, Chevalier Frederic, and his faith- 
ful Bernard. After the downfall of the 
Empire he is escaping from France, but 
being an ardent sportsman he cannot 
resist the temptation to have a last shot at 
the ducks on his old preserves. While 
there he is betrayed by Marius, an over- 
seer, and attempts to escape in a boat 
with Bernard, but Marius shoots him and 
in turn is shot by Bernard. The boat 
sinks and all the characters except Théré- 
sine are removed. Thérésine was Ber- 
nard’s daughter and a faithful servant of 
Frederic’s mother. She becomes insane 


and dies on the banks of the Valcarés. 


The gallant defence of the 


Brothers, New York. (Cloth, $1.25.) 


HISTORY OF THE LouDOUN, VA., Ran. 


GERS, by Briscoe Goodhart, is a concisely 
written story. 
doun County is, and who the first settlers 
were. Then by rapid changes the author 
brings his narrative down to 1861—giving 
a very good account of the methods used 
to force Virginia into the Confederacy. 


The descriptions of the different battles in. 


which The Loudoun Rangers took part 
are very interesting. The Cavalry History 
of the Army of the Potomac is well told. 
The book shows that the author is capa- 
ble of writing on his chosen subject and 
it is well worth the price ($2.00). (Briscoe 
Goodhart, 636 L St., N. E., Washington, 

WE are indebted to Mr. B. Frank Seitz, 
of Newville, Pa., for a copy of his comedy 
“ Effervescing.” 


THE Thirtieth Annual Report of The 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has just reached us. 
The Society depends upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions and should receive the support 
of every one interested in the humane 
treatment of dumb beasts. 


THE Report of the Governor of Arizona 


to the Secretary of the Interior shows the 
territory to be.in a flourishing condition 
and we hope that the next star added to 
Old Glory will be that announcing Ari- 
zona’s Statehood. 


The Commercial Travellers’ Home Mag- 
azine, of Binghamton, N. Y., has short- 
ened its name to Zhe Home Magazine, 
and its May number will have a handsome 
new cover designed by Claude Fayette 
Bragdon. The change has been in con- 
templation for some time, but an_ un- 
founded rumor that a magazine with a 
similar name, formerly edited by Mrs. 
John A. Logan, was to be revived at 
Washington, caused the delay. There is 
only one Home Magazine, therefore, and 
it is published at Binghamton. 


. WE are indebted to Principal Enoch 
Henry Currier for a copy of The Seventy- 
Seventh Annual Report of The New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. The report is complete with 
statistics, etc., for 1895. 


It first tells us where Lou- 


Pub! 


